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- OSITIVE 6 ROTE CTI 0 N to both car and car owner comes in the tin container .. . motor 


oil sealed in tamper-proof non-refillable cans at the refinery. Oil in cans is exactly the grade and quality 
the refiner intends you to have and nothing less. At no time between refinery and you and twenty-three 
million other car owners is there danger of pilferage or adulteration . .. when the can is opened it can neve 
be used again. This is protection to the property and purse of every motorist . . . protection that is entrusted 
to the most modern of oil can plate . . . Ductillite, which contributes its superiorities to the perfection of 
motor oil containers. It forms perfectly, permits rapid soldering of seams and has a very desirable surfat 
which aids all decorative processes and makes a better looking package. Ductillite is exclusively Wh: Jing’ 


product, pioneered by this company. It’s Wheeling Steel. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W est Vé 
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ote and more people find NEWS-WEEK a valuable source of infor- 
mation—trust and like its accurate, concise writing—appreciate its 
original and spectacular pictorial presentation. 
Knowledge is power, and knowledge of the facts points out opportuni , 
ties which otherwise might be lost in uncertainty and confusion. 


NEWS-WEEK’s circulation for the first six months of 
1936 is 40% greater than it was for the same period of 1935. 


Advertisers have found NEWS-WEEK teaders form a valuable market made 
up of intelligent, alert buyers, quick to respond to honest advertising. 


In the first six months of 1936 NEWS-WEEK’s advertising 
increased 99% over the same period of 1935. 
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These two statistics are from a 64-page book, just off the press, which 

contains many interesting facts about NEWS-WEEK’s circulation, 

its distribution, and which points out its rapid’ growth. If you 
have not had your copy we will gladly send one on request. 


NE WS -WE EK, 1270 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Some people only know what 
they read in the papers! 


Others receive a PLUS VALUE 
in news—they read News-WEEK. 


For News-WEEK is designed not 
only to present the kernel of the 
world’s important news stories each 
week, but to get behind the head- 
lines with original research, bring- 
ing to light new information, added 
historical background, With seven 
days between issues, News-WEEK 
has time to do this. 


Do you know, for example: 


1. What well-known concert 
pianist holds a United States 
patent for an automobile 
steering mechanism? 


2. Why President Roosevelt is 
especially interested in Peru 
and Ecuador? 


3. Where workmen recently 
stumbled into a 4-foot snow- 
bank when the thermometer 
stood at 103? 


4. How many times Edward 
VIII has flown since his ac- 
cession? 


5. What territory previously be- 
longing to Britain did the 
United States last occupy? 


6. When the first patent for a 
streamlined train was taken 
out in this country? 


Readers of this issue of NEws-WEEK 
know the answers to these and count- 
less other questions. And next week 
they’ll know more answers not to be 
found elsewhere. In NEws-WEEK 
they get PLUS VALUE in news! 


NEws-WEEK subscribers are much 
more than merely well informed, they 
are thoroughly informed. For News- 
WEEK’s editorial policy pays specific 
attention to those enormously signifi- 
cant details that give the news its 
meaning. 


*PLUS VALUE 


See eS SS SSS SSS See ee ee eee eee 
F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (, for two years 
($6) (1, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Address 
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DOGS: Reading News-Weexk for July 11, 
1936, I was astounded and very much ag- 
gravated by an article by one J. Fowler of 
New York City. 

Mr. Fowler has evidently grown so small 
and so narrow in his outlook on life that he 
expresses his little views in a denunciation 
of “man’s truest friend.” 

Centuries ago, the ancients found the dog 
invaluable for guarding settlements and as 
scavengers. Had the dog been a thing of no 
use, as Mr. Fowler claims, the animal would 
have died out or been killed off. 

I grant Mr. Fowler his assertion that 
many persons are frightened by dogs, but did 
Mr. Fowler consider that the dog may have 
been guarding some thing or some person 
and was merely doing his duty. Many fine 
breeds of dogs, and many gentlemanly ones 
too, are included in the class of canines 
which Mr. Fowler has relegated to be de- 
stroyed. These dogs are not to blame be- 
cause they hive been inbred and have be- 
come blue bloods, They are none the less 
valuable as companions and guards for that. 
Most any dog can be taught some useful 
task. Pekingese and poodles, chows, police 
dogs, ad infinitum, are just as valuable as St. 
Bernards, shepherd dogs, collies, rat ter- 
riers and such. The trouble is that most dog 
owners have not given their pets a choice in 
life. Just as many people miss their calling, 
sO many a dog misses his. 

I believe every family should have a dog, 
but they should keep it at home. A: dog, if 
given a place to run and a good bed, will not 
be out on the street or robbing the -neigh- 
bor’s garbage can. He will be well. satisfied 
to stay at home if he is properly: fed and 
trained just as one would train a child. 

Dogs are not what they used to be. Dogs 
have come up in the world. They have risen 
in the scale of evolution. They are intelli- 
gent and kindly animals and far cries from 
their savage ancestors. 

VALERIA Bronson 

Minneapolis, Minn, 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION: In your Letters 
department of the July 4, 1936, issue, I note 
a letter from Dr, Alfred Pulford regarding 
Cardinal Hayes’s recent address which you 


had previously discussed under Education. 

My instant reaction to Dr, Pulford’s letter 
is that he does not understand our Catholic 
faith. It is not a question of the faith being 
a very flimsy fabric, but rather of avoiding 
unnecessary exposure of the immature, im- 
pressionable minds of students to false 
standards of morality and reasoning. Our 
modern universities have sufficient to contend 
with by reason of widespread criticism of 
their radicalism, pacifism, communism, etc., 
to need any further condemnation for un- 
American teachings. 

As for a Catholic child not being able to 
go into a Protestant child’s home or school 
without endangering his faith, that idea is 
the doctor’s own and does not follow from 
the previous statements, Certainly there is 
a vast difference between occasional social 
contact and daily instruction in universities 
by professors who range from atheists and 
agnostics to rabid Socialists and Communists 
with only a sufficient moderation of really 
excellent teachers to justify the continuation 
of such schools of questionable learning. 

There is no occasion for a feeling of hatred 
and mistrust between the churches, and | 
for one see no inconsistency between my 
Catholic faith and my country’s ideals or the 
many admirable qualities of my non-catholic 
friends. 

Jay Roserts 

Chicago, Il. 
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ALTITUDE: Will you kindly read over the 
following articles: 
Vol. 4, No. 24, Dec. 15, 1934, page 
13: “Aviation—Wiley Post, etc.” 
Vol. 6, No. 22, Nov. 30, 1935, page 
31: “Aviation—Record, Russia, etc.” 
and tell me exactly what is the altitude rec- 
ord. The reading of the above-mentioned ar- 
ticles would let one understand that Post has 
the altitude record, though it is mentioned in 
the last one—that of Nov. 30, 1935—that a 
Russian aviator has established a new record. 
Could you also give at the same time in- 
formation as to the progression of the alti- 
tude record, such as the name of the flyer, 
the name of the machine, where the record 
was made, on what date, and the number 0! 
feet. 
I have been a constant reader of your in- 
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_o or pleasure may 
take you along strange 
roads and to strange places. 
But the lines to home are never 
broken. Day and night—north, 
south, east and west—you are 
in touch by telephone. 

The privilege of talking with 
almost any one, any time, any- 
where is distinctly American. 
Service in this country is not 
limited to large cities, thickly 


NEWS-WEEK 


populated centers or certain 
hours of the day. 

Of the 34,000,000 telephones 
in the world, more than 50% 
are in the United States—con- 
nected with the Bell telephone 
in your home or office. 

This country also leads in the 
number of telephones in rela- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( 
~~ 


tion to population, with 13 for 
every hundred people. The av- 
erage for Europe is less than 
three. 


Universal service in this coun- 
try did not just happen. It has 
been made possible by the de- 
velopment of the Bell System 
over the past half-century. 


CET 
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“RA ball should be chosen 
as carefully as other 
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says 
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“w~very golfer who is sincerely trying. 
E to improve his game knows that 
while the selection of the proper clubs 
is essential, the ball is an equally im- 
portant factor. To give the utmost in 
performance and satisfaction, it has al- 
ways seemed to me that a ball should 
have these four qualities: 

1. Uniformly long carry—so that you 
can be reasonably correct in your judg- 
ment of the distances you may expect 
with each type of club. 
2.Controllability—as expressed in the 
ball's high ratio of flight to roll. 
3.Responsiveness—the quality of 
pleasant‘ feel’ and ‘click.’ 

4.Long life—for economyand service.” 


To which Spalding adds 


a word about carry 


Many golfers have wondered why long 
flight—or carry—is found only in the 
better grade golf balls. The reason is 
this: Manufacturers, faced with a de- 
mand for a cheap, durable ball, had no 
choice but to provide a soft-wound ball 
with a relatively thick cover. Cheap 
balls, as a result, are hard to cut. But 
they impose a serious penalty on the 
golfer by reason of their short carry. 
In other words, they sacrifice carrying 
distance for durability. 

If the major fault of the cheap ball is 
its lack of carry, its excessive roll is 
equally discouraging. For, although 
roll can sometimes add fair distance to 
a short-carry drive on the fairway, no 
player should make the mistake of 
counting on it. When trouble lies be- 
tween youand your objective, it’s carry, 
not roll, that gets you over it. 

Roll is an even more serious handi- 
cap when playing to a firm, closely- 
guarded green, where the cheap ball’s 
failure to “‘sit down’ can easily cost 
you additional strokes. 


Another fault of the inferior ball is its 
tendency to break down confidence by 
accentuating errors that occur all too 
readily even under the best of condi- 
tions. Hard impacts quickly destroy its 
balance. Hooks and slices then become 





golf equipment,’”’ 





an ever-present bugaboo. Better-grade 
balls, though they cost a little more, 
retain their accuracy and add enough 
to the enjoyment of the game to make 
them well worth the difference. 


It is false economy 


to play a cheap ball 


A *‘cheap”’ ball is not cheap, for the 
simple reason that it will not last near- 
ly so long as any good-quality ball 
having the Geer patented vulcanized 
cover. That's easy to understand, for 
the Geer patented cover (which due 
to the cost of manufacture can be 
provided only on balls selling at 50c or 
more) allows both distance and durabil- 
ity to be built into the same golf ball. 


Spalding, it is true, makes a 35c ands 
a 25c ball that are outstanding in their 
price range. But for golfers who are in- 
tent on getting the most out of their 
game, Spalding offers these three top- 
quality balls:— 
Needled KRO-FLITE 

Ideal ball for the average golfer—75c. 


TOURNAMENT 
For championship golfers—7 5c. 
TOP-FLITE 

For low-handicap golfers—75c. 
Spalding makes still another ball that 
is outstanding in its price range: 

THE PAR-FLITE—50c. 

All of these famous Spalding golf balls 
have a Geer patented 


\Vulcanized [over 


for maximum durability—plus Spal- 
ding’s “‘know-how”’ in internal con- 
struction—for long carry, accuracy, 
uniformity and controllability. 


FLASH! Both the winner and the runner- 
up in the U. S. Open used the Spalding’ 
Golf Ball, Bobby Jones Irons, Spalding 
Woods — and wore Spalding Golf Shoes. 


Spalding 


GOLF EQUIPMENT 
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teresting magazine and have in my library 
the bound volumes, which I look over very 
oiten—my letter is a proof—and I would be 
pleased to secure the above information. 
J. Emire Dion 
Quebec, Canada 


Editorial Note: Wiley Post did not establish a 
record and.the Russian’s (Kokinaki’s) record was not 
official. 

Present record: 47,352.219 feet; established by Com- 
mander Renato Donati, Italy, Caproni airplane, Pega- 
sus 600 h.p. engine, Rome-Montecelio airport, Apr. 11, 
1934, 

Previous records: 44,819.418 feet by Gustave Le- 
moine, France, Potez 506 biplane, Gnome-Rhone en- 
gine, at Villacoublay, Sept. 28, 1933; 43,976.245 feet 
by Capt. Cyril Frank Uwins, Great Britain, Vickers 
Vespa landplane, Bristol Pegasus S.3 engine, at Filton, 
Bristol, Sept. 16, 1932; 43,166 feet by Lt. Apollo 
Soucek, United States (Navy), Wright “‘Apache’’ land- 
plane, Pratt & Whitney 450 h.p. engine, at Anacostia, 
D. C., June 4, 1930; 41,794 feet by Willi Neuenhojer, 
Germany, Junkers W34, Bristol-Jupiter 420 h. p. en- 
gine, at Dessau, May 25, 1929; 39,140 feet by Lt. 
Apollo Soucek, United States (Navy), Wright “‘Apa- 
che,’ Pratt & Whitney 425 h.p. engine, at Anacostia, 
D. C., May 8, 1929; 38,474 feet by Lt. C. C. Cham- 
pion, United States (Navy), Wright “Apache”’ Pratt 
& Whitney 425 h.p. engine, at Anacostia, D. C., July 
25, 1927. 


GERMANTOWN: As a reader of News- 
Week I have always been interested in the 
manner in which your publication presents 
the news. It has good style, is snappy and 
alive. Up to recently I always assumed i 
was accurate. I got quite a jolt when I read 
the story on page 44 of your June 6 issue 
reporting the Davis Cup Matches between the 
United States and Australia, particularly that 
part of the story under the caption “Ger- 
mantown Sidelights.” As a matter of inter- 
est, | would like to know if the man wh 
wrote this report really attended the matches 
and I promise I won't hold it against your 
publication if he wasn’t there. I would con- 
sider it much worse if he happened to be 
there and wrote a story which gave such ; 
ridiculously erroneous impression, I have 
been attending major tennis events for 
great many years and [ have never seen one 
which was more efficiently handled and 
where everything went off so smoothly. 

NorMAan W. GEARE 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editorial Note: The writer of News-Werx’s 
Davis Cup report attended the first day matches. All 
that was carried under the subheading ‘“‘Germantown 
Sidelights’’ he either saw, heard, or experienced. News- 
Week concedes that on other days things may have 
goue more smoothly. 


BOY SCOUT: In your issue of June 27, 
you publish a double page of pictures show- 
ing the President in various pursuits of one 
kind and another. Each shows a different 
side of his nature, and the group is on the 
whole quite interesting, 

Yet, while you fill space with shots of such 
everyday and commonplace activities as 
smoking and playing cards, you omit one ac- 
tivity which is very dear to him personally 
and has done more for the country than 
either of the above-mentioned; namely, his 
position as honorary president of the Boy 
Scouts of America. In this position and as 
former president of the Boy Scout Founda- 
tion of Greater New York, Mr. Roosevelt 
has contributed through scouting man) 
hours and much money to the building of 
future citizens of this nation. . . In directing 
this movement, the President has done more 
than all the card players and smokers in the 
country put together. I really think you 
might have included one of the scout pictures 
of the President to make your pictobiography 
complete. 

Berwyn THOMAS 


Eagle Scout 
Catalina Council 12-11 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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In Dest: WPA workers have discov- 
ered that a resident of San Jose, Calif., 
owes $304,840,332,685.16—more money 
than there is in the world. Thirty-nine 
years ago he borrowed $100 at interest 
of 10 per cent a month, compounded 
monthly. To date he has repaid $19.36. 

GALAxy: Seven-year-old Frances L. 
M. G. G. S. T. N. S. C. B. G. Richardi 
of Quincy, Mass., isn’t going to g<t 
another name when her eighth birthday 
arrives on Aug. 12. Her mother, who 
has added the name of a favorite movie 
star each year, believes that Frances 
Langford Margo Greta Garbo Shirley 
Temple Norma Shearer Clara Bow 
Gloria Richardi is enough. 

ANTE Mortem: Having survived four 
wives and attained the age of 83 years, 
Hickman Holloman of East St. Louis 
thought it was about time his exploits 
received their due. So he lolled back in 
a front-seat pew while the Rev. J. B. 
Murrie delivered a one-hour funeral 
eulogy in advance. 

Snow Fiurry: The mercury hovered 
around 100, but temperatures of many 
Ossining, N. Y., taxpayers jumped 
higher when they received bills for $141 
apiece. The village board had assessed 
against them the cost of removing last 
Winter’s snow. 


Hat Trick: Because Albert E. Wick- 
ey of St. Louis couldn’t afford to jaunt 
around the world, he sent a proxy—his 
hat. The battered felt lid, known to 
railway express handlers as ‘“Wickey,” 
recently crossed the Atlantic on the 
Graf Zeppelin, completing the first leg 
of the tour. 


Country SEAT: Joining the trek to 
the country, Jerry Jantas fled out of 
Omaha with a cot and a cantaloupe 
and settled down in a cool spot. When 
he awoke, he found grasshoppers had 
eaten his melon, his socks, and the seat 
of his pants. 


Domestic RELATIONS: Tulsa, Okla., 
cops, sent to investigate the injury of 
a woman, turned in the following re- 
port: “Mrs. Biank and her husband had 
been quarreling, and Mr. Blank said his 
wife got so mad she hit herself on the 
head with a hammer. Mrs. Blank raised 
a fair-sized bump—but informed us it 
wasn’t any of our business. We agreed 
with her.” 


OUTDATED: Old records disclose that 
the United States Government spent 
$11,500,000 to perpetuate a historical 
error. On the superb bronze doors of 
the new Supreme Court Building a 
panel shows Justice Marshall handing 
to Justice Story the celebrated Madison 
vs. Marbury decision—which was drawn 
up eight years before Story was ap- 
pointed to the high bench. 

FIREWATER: Struck by a train carry- 
ing national guardsmen, a brewery 
truck near Watertown, N. Y., blazed 
fiercely. Militiamen proved resourceful. 
They extinguished the flames with beer. 
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LITTLE GADGET 














IS A TOBACCO 





[A GRATER WOULD HAVE COME IN 


MIGHTY HANDY TO GET THE ROUGH, 
CRUDELY TWISTED TOBACCO OF THOSE 
DAYS IN PRIME SMOKING CONDITION 


- YOU'D LIKELY HAVE HAD 
PIPE - STOPPERS TOO FOR 
TAMPING DOWN “THE oJ 
| GRATED TOBACCO yes 


eo 








ND TINDER BOXES TO LIGHT 

UP. MEN HAVE ALWAYS 

FIGURED A MILD, COOL, 
N-BURNING SMOKE WAS 








IT'S NO TROUBLE || YEP THOSE TwO 
TODAY, JUDGE. ALL | WORDS JUST 
YOU HAVE TO SAY | ABOUT COVER 


OF MILO, TASTY, 


SWEET- SMOKING 














You'll notice this about Prince Albert. § 
The choice, fragrant tobacco in P. A. ff 
is cut in a special scientific way. It’s 
called “crimp cut”! This “crimp cut” 
makes Prince Albert pack easier, burn 
slower, and taste cooler. Another point: 

P. A. does not bite the tongue. You 
“‘makin’s’’ smokers— Prince Albert rolls 

a trim, tasty cigarette, 
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Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 


Dri R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


~ Or “x 4- > 


JOY SMOKE! 


MMS win * 


THE NATIONAL 


PRINGE ALBERT 


la 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 


CIGARETTE T~ ky 
até Big = 


50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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THE GAUNTLET IS THROWN 


Pictures and diagrams are doing great work in the 





world today. And they are becoming increasingly 


important in the promotion of business and edu- 





cation. Often they speak louder than words, for they 





may tell at a glance what could not possibly be con- 
veyed without their aid. Pictures and diagrams are 
needed now as never before. Their use in stencil duplica- 


tion is solely a development of ours. And it is an unmatched 























process. It has given the Mimeograph a greatly enlarged 
range of action. It has made possible the easy, inexpensive 
and rapid duplication of charts, maps, graphs, outline draw- 
ings, etc., together with hand-lettering, writing and typewrit- 
ing. But best of all, it has opened new ways of doing forward 
work. For latest information write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 


or see your classified telephone directory for the local address. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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DROUGHT: A Merciless Sun anda Scourge of Insects Destroy 
Crops, Cattle and Men—Two-Thirds of the Country Afflicted 


Cattle staggered and fell, and did not 
rise. Toward afternoon the bleating of 
sheep thinned into silence around empty 
water holes. In cities men and women 
slumped along asphalt paving ridged 
like mud. From rows of shattered grain 
came the faint munching sound of 
countless insect jaws. Bells tolled im- 
ploringly for prayer. 

Withering heat, rushing out of the 
furnace of the prairie dust bowl, blasted 
crops, sucked up rivers and lakes, and 
transformed the nation—from_ the 
Rockies to the Atlantic—into a vast 
simmering cauldron. 

By the end of last week two-thirds 
of the United States broiled under a 
lethal sky. Temperatures climbed to 
120 degrees. In the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota, Montana, and Wyoming, farmers 
stumbled into dusty fields to gaze 
hopelessly at dying wheat. Other grains 
charred. On seared pastures gaunt 
livestock sickened. 


Southward to blazing Iowa, clouds 
of grasshoppers winged, leaving a 
desert behind as they attacked green 
corn already beginning to curl and 
burn. Bluegrass feed grounds in In- 
diana turned black. Through the South 
the sun pressed down on shrinking 
fields. Milk, food and grain prices shot 
up. 

3y Monday night, with cool rain 
clouds from the northwest evaporating 
over hot prairies and little relief in 
sight, the nation chalked up the prelim- 
inary score of the worst heat spell in its 
history—$500,000,000 in crop losses, 
1,626 dead. 

Late last Winter officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture saw menacing 
sections in the country’s rainfall map. 
Unprecedented droughts in 1930 and 
1934 left the prairies critically dry and 
economically shaky. By the end of 
June this year the need for rain on the 
Great Plains was more acute than at 
the same period of the 1934 holocaust. 
Some districts in Tennessee, North 
Texas, and Oklahoma tasted less than 
10 per cent of normal rainfall from 
Jan. 1to July 1. Few sections from the 
Appalachians westward got as much 
as 75 per cent normal precipitation. A 
fortnight ago feverish heat joined with 
drought. 


From the Texas-Oklahoma-Kansas 
dust bowl a prairie sirocco slashed a 
broad swathe of destruction northward, 
Southward, and eastward. Bins held 
most of the winter wheat in Kansas, 
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Even Wood Is Grasshopper Food 


Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas, but 
tender forage crops needed rain. 


The peril of drought crept southward 
and eastward through the nation’s 
cotton. And in the fertile belt to the 
north and northeast, Spring wheat and 
corn struggled to rise above the 
parched ground. 


At night, lamps glowed feebly against 
the immensity of the dark plains as 
worried farmers and merchants 
watched heat lightning flicker on the 
horizon. But no rain fell. And out of 
the merciless sky droned a scourge of 
insect pests—grasshoppers, the chinch 
bug, the Mormon cricket. 


STATES: In 1738, when Pierre de la 
Verendrye painfully trudged down into 
the North Dakota section from Canada, 


he and his followers found a wild, tree- 
less land covered with grass. The rich 
glacial drift soil of the vast Dakota 
plains received its first exploration by 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, which 
wintered in the Dakotas and 1804 the 
year after the territory was acquired 
in the Louisiana Purchase. Warlike 
fur traders swarmed into the Dakotas 
after the expedition’s return, and for 
70 years the region was a battleground. 

Farmers followed the Great Northern 
Railroad into the territory in the 
1870s, and within twenty years the 
population rocketed from 35,000 to 
320,000. Bumper crops shot from the 
furrows. With little manufacturing, 
North Dakota probably depends more 
on agriculture than any other wealthy 
farming State. But by last week agri- 
culture had failed for four years out of 
the past eight. 

Gone were the rich sloughs and fat 
buffalo of the days of green grass and 
Pierre de la Verendrye. A _ tortured 
landscape swirled with dust and death 
as farmer after hopeless farmer joined 
in a migratory autocade toward lands 
of greater rain. 

With the State’s Spring wheat crop, 
principal source of cash income, almost 
completely devastated, North Dakota 
officials somberly prophesied financial 
ruin for 96 per cent of the farmers, 
with 250,000 persons on relief by 
Spring. Oats, barley, and flax were 
almost beyond redemption by any 
amount of precipitation. Every county 
sank into the emergency drought 
designation. Farmers saw no hope of 
a cash crop of any kind. 

In scattered sections cattle died from 
intestinal clogging, caused by dirt nib- 
bled from the ground as the animals’ 
teeth rooted for the last remnants of 
grass. Pumps sucked nothing but air 
from the earth. All the State’s 1,400,- 
000 head of cattle were in grave dan- 
ger. Sheep were in similar straits. 
Farmers predicted loss of half their 
herds, either by forced sale or death. 

South Dakota faced similar blights. 
Crop damage reached $140,000,000. 
Minnesota’s crops were 40 per cent 
poorer than a year ago. In eastern 
Montana the sun burned ranges black 
as grains died. In eastern Wyoming 
only irrigated plantings survived. 
Cattle and sheep gnawed pasture to 
the ground as water holes became mere 
muddy sockets in the earth. In Wy- 
oming, Montana, the Dakotas, and 
Minnesota alone, losses neared $300,- 
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000,000. How high the total cost of the 
drought might reach in bankruptcies, 
hu.nan abandonment, and _ livestock 
deaths remained a mute question. 

Counties with this year’s agricultural 
prospects completely vanished spotted 
Tennessee, Virginia, Missouri, South 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Georgia, and Ken- 
tucky. Sections of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and North Carolina were parch- 
ment-dry. Estimates of corn prospects 
in Nebraska and Iowa, the greatest 
corn-producing States, dwindled to 50 
per cent. In Indiana ruined hay and 
oats leaned in the fields. 

Spontaneous combustion fired wheat, 
corn, and oats in sections of Illinois. 
Farmers anticipated no more than half 
a corn crop. Oklahoma sizzled under 
the worst drought in the State’s his- 
tory. Cotton in the South promised 
less than an average yield. A relentless 
sun drove the tobacco crop to its worst 
position since the Civil War. Engineers 
experienced difficulty in keeping a 6- 
foot channel open in the Mississippi 
river. 

The drought spread into Canada. In 
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After a Day in Parched Fields 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 acres of 
Spring wheat withered under fiery 
winds. Crop prospects dropped far be- 
low last year. In Toronto twelve people 
died within six hours. 


Pests: Of the figurative four horse- 
men of the plains—heat, drought, hail, 
and insect pests—two had ridden the 
prairies this year. Suddenly in Dakota 
and Montana grasshoppers shadowed 
the ground as they dropped toward 
dying fields. When the grain gave out 
they attacked leafless trees, fence posts, 
clothing hanging in backyards. From 
Nebraska, Gov. Roy Cochran frantically 
telegraphed for 200 cars of poisoned 
bran to supplement 75 cars already re- 
ceived. In Iowa CCC workers mixed 
poison mash and rushed it off to farms 
infested with hoppers and chinch bugs. 
In Arkansas, in Kansas, in Missouri, 
warfare against the pests went on night 
and day. 

From the stripped fields of Wyoming 
and South Dakota tens of thousands 
of jack rabbits fled for new food. Ne- 
braska farmers placed troughs of 
poisoned water at the end of corn rows 
chewed by rabbits. The animals drank 
and died by the hundreds. Dead, too, 
were birds needed in the war against 
insects. Farmers removed the troughs 
and organized a rabbit drive. Near 
Alliance, Neb., thousands of rabbits 
were captured when a long, wavering 
circle of farmers closed in on a corral. 
In the shimmering heat the animals 
died under thudding clubs. 


Fires: Huddled on Wyoming and 
Montana forest ranges, trembling fauns 
heard the crackle of fire. Too young 
to flee, they pressed closer to the 
ground. Their mothers died beside 
them. In two hours a blaze traveled 
10 miles in the Black Hills and burned 
over 60 square miles of timberland. 
Without water to wet sacks, workers 
backfired, dug trenches, and shoveled 
dirt. 

In the Kaibab National Forest in 
Arizona, near Escanaba, Mich., and in 
half a dozen spots in Montana similar 
conflagrations roared through the tin- 
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der-dry forests. At Lexington, Neb., 
170 men fought for five hours to.ex- 
tinguish a prairie blaze. 


DeaTH: Under the malignant sun a 
new threat uncoiled. Ambulances and 
police cars clanged toward city 
morgues. Weakened by interminable 
days of smothering heat, men and 
women succumbed by the hundreds. 

An undercurrent of terror ran 
through Minneapolis and St. Paul—111 
persons died within 30 hours. In New 
York, where all-time records were brok- 
en at 102.3 degrees, 104 persons per- 
ished. Chicago reported the loss of 180 
lives; Columbus, Ohio, 65; Cleveland, 
55; and in a single day 21 persons 
succumbed in Indianapolis. Michigan 
led the States in human losses; the to- 
tal passed 365. The Illinois figure crept 
above 250 mark. 

Hospital corridors in Detroit filled 
with screaming victims and relatives 
as the fatal sun rode higher. Weeping 
crowds attempted to force their way 
into the morgue, where emergency 
slabs cared: for bodies arriving in a 
steady stream. Sheets ran out, and 
dead lay uncovered while police sirens 
signaled new arrivals. More than 100 
heat casualties occurred in 24 hours. 


As temperatures from Colorado east- 
ward continued to bubbie in the 100- 
plus zone, for the eleventh consecutive 
day, the General Motors Corp. issued 
orders preparatory to shutting down its 
65 United States plants. Throughout 
the nation municipal offices, stores, and 
manufacturing plants closed early or 
did not open at all. 


With no human agency able to save 
their crops, thousands of Nebraska 
Catholics knelt in dim churches to pray 
for rain. In Mitchell, S. D., the bells 
of the city’s thirteen churches pealed 
solemnly at 11 A.M. Friday while 11,000 
persons bowed in supplication. 


© Afour-paragraph dispatch from Szech- 
wan province, China, told of the death 
of 5,000,000 from famine and drought. 


REvIEF: Within five months the na- 
tion has faced three disasters of the 
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Sen. Benson (Minn.), Howard Hunter (WPA), Gov. Holt (Mont.), Harry Hopkins, 


Gov. Welford (N.D.), Col. 
first magnitude. In March floods roared 
down from the eastern highlands to 
gut whole towns, gulp highways and 
bridges, and leave 171 dead and a 
$500,000,000 ruin in their wake. In 
April tornadoes ripped over the South, 
killing 421 persons and smashing $25,- 
000,000 in property. A fortnight ago, 
as telegraph instruments from the 
Dakotas eastward sparked and stut- 
tered with the first frantic appeals for 
aid, a relief machine supplied by pre- 
vious catastrophes and oiled with 
$1,425,000,000 in WPA and relief funds 
whirred into action. 


From Washington Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, entrained for 
the stricken section. Scores of freight 
cars loaded with poison bran for grass- 
hoppers rattled westward. Under a 
modification of the AAA program, 
farmers received permission to plant 
forage crops or utilize standing crops 
to care for starving livestock. 


Back from a July 4th trip to Vir- 
ginia, President Roosevelt last week 
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heard increasingly ominous news of 
drought and disaster. Immediately he 
conferred with Harry Hopkins, WPA 
head; Rexford Guy Tugwell, chief of 
the Resettlement Administration; and 
other relief officials. From their cogi- 
tations a definite plan emerged. 
Reporters who later stepped thank- 
fully into the air-cooled atmosphere of 
the White House offices found Mr. 
Roosevelt with an unusually serious 
face. A minimum of 204,000 families 
faced destitution. The long tentacles of 
the drought gripped from 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 persons in some measure. 
The WPA, said the President, would 
put 75,000 destitute farmers at work 
building water reservoirs and farm-to- 
market roads for a $15-per-week wage. 
Another 70,000 farmers had already 
been placed on relief. Promises of a 
$20-per-month dole went to 50,000 
more. Railroads granted special rates 
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so that endangered families could be 
evacuated hastily. The Public Health 
Service kept a close check on wells for 
possible contamination. The AAA 
planned to inaugurate a cattle-buying 
program, with from $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 available for the purchase 
of herds which would otherwise die. 


Tugwell, on a tour of Alabama, 
Georgia, and other Southern States, an- 
nounced the addition of 25,000 drought- 
ravaged Southern families to the grow- 
ing dole. By Saturday 336 counties in 
thirteen States reached the status of 
emergency drought counties, eligible 
for immediate aid. 


MarkKeETS: Whatever the toll of the 
heat wave in terms of cash and human 
misery, there were inevitable benefi- 
ciaries. The central prairie States, with 
most of their Winter wheat cut, saw 
prices advance nearly 25 cents per 
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contract for all available peas, corn, 
and similar foodstuffs. As milk short- 
ages developed, milk and cream prices 
rose. Although bawling cattle from 
drought-blighted herds crowded stock- 
yards, meat prices remained almost un- 
changed. 

Answering criticism that the ad- 
ministration’s crop-reduction policy had 
resulted in higher prices, President 
Roosevelt declared wheat acreage was 
10 per cent greater this year than last, 
and corn acreage had also increased. 

Adding to fears of foodstuff cur- 
tailment below domestic needs, the De- 
partment of Agriculture issued its July 
1 crop report. Forecasts for practically 
all grain production fell below last 
year’s level. Corn dropped 12 per cent 
from the five-year average of 1928-32. 
Wheat toppled 16 per cent. 

Ten days of singeing heat actually 
smashed percentage figures even lower. 
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to ship livestock out of the ruined 
areas to new pastures, with govern- 
ment loans assisting owners in the re- 
tention of herds. A total of $18,000,000 
was earmarked for feed and crop loans. 
The Resettlement Administration gave 
a year’s moratorium on loans. 

Toward the end of his press con- 
ference, Mr. Roosevelt told reporters he 
would make a personal tour of the 
hard-hit Northwest in August,.and de- 
nied that he intended making partisan 
capital of disaster by political speech- 
making to government-subsidized farm- 
ers. 

As the week wore on and the heat 
crept eastward to envelop all the na- 
tion but the West Coast, additional re- 
lief plans were made. The Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
sent agents into the upper tier of prairie 
States to care for mothers and chil- 
dren. Officials watched water supplies 





bushel in a single month. Corn, oats, 
rye, and barley rose proportionately. 

Gov. Clyde Herring of Iowa, watch- 
ing his State’s corn cauterized by a 
baleful sun, found time to declare: 
“It is a cruel thing to say, but the 
ultimate effect of the drought is likely 
to be beneficial to Iowa, because prices 
will go up.” Other experts repeated an 
agricultural truism—any reduction in 
a crop up to 30 per cent increases its 
value. Farm income during the first 
five months of 1936 rose $250,000,000 as 
bearish reports drove prices skyward. 

In contrast to the elation of wheat 
traders or farmers holding stored 
grains, housewives always writhe under 
the impact of a nationwide dry spell. 
Food prices have gone up 5 per cent in 
the past two months. 

Large canning companies, fearing 
vegetables might be scarce, rushed out 
representatives with instructions to 


Half the nation’s 24,500,000 acres of 
spring wheat was irretrievably ruined, 
and again the United States descended 
to the status of a wheat-importing na- 
tion. From housewife to distressed 
farmer the future of agriculture as- 
sumed the aspect of a huge and fright- 
ening question mark. 


SotuTion: Long ago the United 
States Weather Bureau classified five 
States—North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma—as 
semiarid. Montana and Wyoming 
showed in the arid bracket. 

As far back as 1873 the United States 
geological survey warned settlers that 
most of the country lying west of 
Minnesota was a dry region, unfit for 
ordinary agricultural pursuits. But 
settlers, greedy for money-making 
crops, curled westward in great waves 
to break the sod. The historic droughts 
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of 1894 and 1901 failed to shatter their 
spirit. Living a Spartan life in the 
barer regions of the Great Plains, they 
made and lost money, made and lost 
money again. Few grew rich. And a suc- 
cession of dry years often obliterated 
lifetime savings, land, and livestock. 

The war years, with higher prices 
for wheat, resulted in more plows split- 
ting treeless acres. For a few years 
the moisture stored in the soil by cen- 
turies, combined with unusually heavy 
rainfall, preserved the farmers’ invest- 
ments. But by 1934 the twin dust bowls 
of the Dakotas and her southern sisters 
—Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas—were 
beginning to develop. During black 
Spring and Summer storms, wins 
whipped great clouds of rich topsoil 
from the denuded earth and swirled it 
eastward as far as the Atlantic. Plain 
citizens and scientists alike began to 
shake uneasy heads. 

How many droughts like 1934’s bon- 
fire could the West endure? Would the 
saucer of the dust bowls spread out and 
make the West into an American Sa- 
hara? 

Historians point to the fact that most 
deserts mark the homes of forgotten 


ee 


civilizations. The Sahara, which holds 
the remains of elephants, giraffes, and 
petrified forests, cradles a civilization 
which predated the pyramid builders. 
Even the bleak Gobi harbors the dusty 
ghosts of once-wealthy cities and fer- 
tile plains. 

Marching sands of the desert point 
the finger of guilt at man, not weather. 
By denuding the land surface, man de- 
stroys the reservoir of subsurface 
water which plants must have. Rain- 
fall slithers off the bare surface, rushes 
to the rivers, and carries with it in- 
valuable topsoil. The wind picks up 
the powdery surface and twists it into 
the skies. 

As the drought continued to parch 
the nation’s broad lands, President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Wallace 
pictured a long-range program of 
farmland rehabilitation as the on'y 
salvation of agriculture. Men now at- 
tempting to eke a living from the 
grudging soil of the far western Unit- 
ed States lands would seed the earth 
with trees and grass instead of wheat. 
Countless reservoirs would glitter back 
at the sun. On bare, eroded sur- 
faces Manchurian grasses and __ buf- 
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falo grass would hold the soil in place. 

Contemplating no migrations in pop- 
ulations, Mr. Roosevelt forecast an era 
in the drought section of the plains 
where men would live by rebuilding the 
land their plows had destroyed. 

Almost lost in the welter of heat and 
drought news, a report by the National 
Resources Committee corroborated the 
theory that only by a return to grasses 
could the West be saved. To alarmists 
the report read like a prophecy of doom. 

“The fact is that most of the terri- 
tory occupied by the United States is 
not naturally suited for a permanent 
civilization,” the survey declared. “It 
is like the land of the Mayas of Yuca- 
tan or the land of Babylon—a rich 
country where civilization can flash 
into a blaze of glory and then collapse 
in a few generations into ruin 
Without a fertile soil and self-renew- 
ing forests, the splendor of our bank- 
rupt cities will become a ghastly joke. 
Armies and navies cannot defend a 
nation against the scourge of wind 
and flood . . . Any nation whose land 
naturally tends to turn into desert 
must either take measures to preserve 
the land or it will surely die.” 
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LABOR: Shots and Squabbles Speed Lewis, Green 
And Steel Along Route to War and a New Deal Mess 


Peacemakers Tried to 
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Close a Widening Breach 


Between John L. Lewis (Left) and William Green 


Only their gadgets were new: an air- 
cooled retreat for the harried masters 
of the American Federation of Labor; 
radio for John L. Lewis. Assembled 
in Washington last week, labor’s war- 
ring leaders traced out the preludes to 
an old pattern of strife. 

Federation councilmen were there to 
decide whether Lewis’s insurgent drive 
to unionize the steel industry rendered 
him and his followers outcasts from 
labor. The bold figure of Lewis, headed 
for battle with an industrial giant; the 
hesitant hemmings of hostile doubters; 
the family squabble over rights to 
union members and dues—all bore a 
foreboding likeness to events that had 
preceded conflict in the past. 

Homestead, Pa., 1892: By guns, by 
ten deaths, and by the might of 8,000 
National Guardsmen, the Carnegie Steel 
Co. put down the first major out- 
break of steelworkers. The plant chief 
cabled his boss, on holiday in Europe: 
“. .. Our victory is now complete. Do 
not think we will ever have any serious 
labor trouble again .. .”’ Andrew Car- 
negie cabled back: “Life worth living 
OMG. «<< 

West Natrona, Pa., 1919: The Alle- 
gheny Coal & Coke Co’s employes 
walked out, on the rise of a strike wave 
that was to sweep 400,000 workers from 
steel companies’ mills and mines. Spe- 
cial officers rushed a picket line. A 
woman ran toward deputies clubbing a 
fallen striker. A club knocked her 
down. Four bullets killed her. 


Ambridge, Pa., 1934: Tear gas and 
powder smoke billowed in the dingy 
streets. Killing one man and wounding 
twenty, deputies broke the crest of 
strike talk and action rolling again 
through Pennsylvania steel towns. 


And in this summer of 1936— 


Portsmouth, Ohio, June 23: A loco- 
motive moved toward the Wheeling 
Steel Corp.’s wire mill, beleaguered by 
strikers since May 22. Aboard were 
eight company guards and food for 
nonstriking workers besieged in the 
plant. Again gunfire—one guard killed, 
two shot, two bystanders wounded. 


War: Within the fortnight after this 
noisy repetition of history, the captains 


of Steel and of Labor began to deal in 
words fitted to the familiar outline. 

In 375 full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements, the American Iron and Stee] 
institute spoke for 97 per cent of the 
industry: “The steel industry will op- 
pose any attempt to compel its em- 
ployes to join a union...” 

Last week John L. Lewis trumpeted 
his reply over a National Broadcasting 
Co. network: “That statement amounts 
to a declaration of industrial and civil 
war.” 

Authority backed up the words. They 
came from the president of the United 


, Mine Workers of America and its 


400,000 paid-up members; from the 
chairman of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, formed by the 
UMW and eleven other unions to sup- 
port and finance his campaign in steel. 
Newspaper columnists found an acrid 
joke and a tribute to corporate fair 
play in his speech. NBC, donor of his 
half-hour on the air, is a subsidiary of 
the Radio Corporation of America. One 
of John L.’s CIO allies is fighting a 
tooth-and-nail strike with another RCA 
subsidiary at Camden, N. J. 


OFFENSE: Enmeshed in the begin- 
nings of his attack on Steel, Lewis had 
another struggle on his hands in Wash- 
ington last week. He waged it with a 
studied show of indifference to what his 
onetime comrades in the A. F. of L. 
might do or say. 

Fifteen of them gathered about a 
T-shaped council table in the federation 
building at 901 Massachusetts Ave. 
President William Green, dubiously cer- 
tain that the Lewis effort pointed to 
defeat and disastrous division of labor 
ranks, called upon the council to weigh 
a grave offense: 

By forming the CIO and snubbing 
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the council’s order to disband, Lewis 
and his lieutenants had created a can- 
kerous rebel within the dominant body 
of organized labor. Lewis had done 
more—by seeking to enlist all steel- 
workers in a single union for the in- 
dustry, he had struck at the core of 
federation tradition. Most A. F. of L. 
unions are organized on a craft basis— 
each trade in a different union, and 
sometimes as many as 25 or 30 unions 
in a single industry. 

Council tempers cracked in the Sum- 
mer heat. Vice President Frank Duffy 
walked into a roomful of waiting re- 
porters. 

“May we see you, Mr. Duffy?” 

“No, you may not! I'll be plain. Is 
this your room? No? Well then, get 
out!” 

But the reporters stuck around. They 
expected big news—that the council 
had suspended eight ringleading unions 
in the CIO, casting off a third of the 
federation’s 3,045,000 members. 

President Green, pleasant but aloof, 
emerged with other tidings. The coun- 
cil had laid the basis for suspension of 
CIO unions—and for revocation of their 
charters at the A. F. of L. convention 
next Fall. But it had put off the actual 
order. Instead of acting forthwith, it 
had given the heads of rebel unions a 
last chance to appear and explain them- 
selves within the next few days. 

CIO chieftains were to appear in 
succession—two a day. Not one showed 
up. Snubbed councilmen, weary of 
their hot meeting room, moved to an 
air-cooled chamber in the Hamilton 
Hotel, where Green lives when he is 
in Washington. 

At the hour of his scheduled visit 
to the council room, Lewis had another 
engagement—at the White House. He 
emerged with pro-Roosevelt confidence 
and a single sentence of CIO propa- 
ganda: 

“The rank and file of labor is rallying 
to the President by reason of the at- 
tacks of the steel interests...” 


Campaign-conscious newspaper men 
recorded another view: President 
Roosevelt, anxious to preserve a solid 
front of labor support, had intervened 
to forestall a pre-November split in the 
federation; he abhorred the prospect of 
major industrial strife at election time; 
nor did he want his long friendship 
with Lewis to antagonize the mine 
leader’s enemies within organized labor. 


The President denied that he had 
taken a hand in the federation’s fight; 
Lewis and Green, summoned separately 
to the White House, did likewise. But 
the reports persisted. 


In his daily newspaper column, Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson reviewed the brewing 
dissension, the prospect of a violent 
struggle in Steel, and the President’s 
need of united labor backing. Then he 
concluded: “It spells a mess of such 
proportions that it may be the final 
mess of the whole New Deal.. .” 


Foe: If it was a mess, Lewis dove 
deeper into it every day. By the end of 
last week,-he had placed full-time or- 
ganizers in Pittsburgh and Bethlehem, 
Pa., Youngstown and Portsmouth, Ohio, 
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Steelworkers: They Lost in 1892, 1919, and 1934 


Chicago, Birmingham, Ala., and other 
strongholds of the industry. 

Before his fieldmen loomed a forbid- 
ding foe. They had to fight an industry 
bulwarked by $5,000,000,000 in assets. 
When they set out to enroll Steel’s 
440,000 wage earners, the organizers 
confronted a_i single unit—United 
States Steel Corp.—with more than 
200,000 on its payrolls. 

The right of these workers to unite 
in independent unions remained the sole 
immediate issue between Lewis and 
Steel last week. But Lewis already had 
rumbled hints of wage wars to come. 
Consumers wondering what effect pay 
hikes might have on prices could look 
to the record of the NRA years for an 
answer. When codes boosted wage 
scales in 1933, the average price of 
finished steel jumped from $45 to $51 
per ton. 

Between Lewis and the power to 
compel either union recognition or 
wage increases lay a formidable hurdle 
—the industry’s carefully fostered ‘“‘em- 
ploye representation plan.” Rooted 
throughout Steel since Charles M. 
Schwab introduced it during the World 
War, this synonym for company 
unions claimed 92 per cent of steel- 
workers. 

Details vary from plant to plant, but 
essentials are alike. Companies pay 
all costs. Employes elect representa- 
tives to present individual grievances 
to the management. In turn company 
officers, sometimes in unison with em- 
ploye spokesmen, decide the issues. 

These company creations have long 
been under fire from the National La- 
bor Relations Board. Last May the 
NLRB ordered the Wheeling Steel 
Corp. to disband employe councils in its 
Portsmouth, Ohio, plant and to deal 
with an independent union. 





When 5,500 Wheeling employes went 
on strike soon afterward, they com- 
plained that the company had diso- 
beyed the order. Sunday the workers 
celebrated the end of the strike. An of- 
ficial of a CIO affiliate, the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers, announced a settlement 
that seemed to upset the industry’s 
solid front against Lewis. Wheeling 
Steel, so the union bragged, had granted 
“complete recognition” to Amalga- 
mated. 

Next day a company spokesman of- 
fered a tempered version. The company 
had retained its representation plan, 
but would allow Amalgamated officials 
to share in the settlement of future dis- 
putes. 

John L. Lewis had opened a crack— 
however tiny—in the barriers of Steel. 


BOOTLEGGING: Federal Men 


And Nausea Defeat Rumrunners 


The master and crew of the Nor- 
wegian freighter Reidun rubbed their 
eyes. There, 100 miles south of New- 
foundland, bobbed the four rumrunners 
the Reidun was to meet. But there, too, 
hovered three United States Coast 
Guard cutters—600 miles from home. 

Since all the vessels were far outside 
territorial waters, the Coast Guards- 
men made no attempt to interfere with 
the transfer of Belgian alcohol from 
the Reidun to the “rummies.”’ Instead, 
they recorded the transaction with 
cameras, trailed the smaller craft when 
they left the Reidun, and radioed the 
smugglers’ whereabouts to other pa- 
trols. 

Later, other Coast Guard cutters 
found much of the alcohol aboard the 
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British rumrunners Pronto and Miser- 
inko, captured off the Atlantic coast. 
In March, when the Reidun arrived in 
New York, a United States marshal 
nabbed four of the ship’s officers as al- 
cohol smugglers. 

Similar Coast Guard shadowing has 
discouraged most seagoing bootleggers. 
In 1935, almost 80 known rumrunners 
hauled alcoholic cargoes to within a 
few miles of the United States; during 
the Summer a score or more swung 
brazenly at anchor just outside the 
twelve-mile limit. During the past four 
months no more than two or three at 
any one time have dared poke their 
bows close enough to contact accom- 
plices ashore. 

In 1935, seventy-eight foreign vessels 
were listed as rumrunners; during the 
Summer, twenty or more were always 
swinging at anchor a few miles offshore. 
During the past four months no more 
than two or three have been reported 
at any one time. 

But smuggling was only one of three 
main sources of illicit liquor. Many 
bootieggers obtained industrial alcohol, 
“cleaned” it—more or less successfully 
—of nauseous denaturants, and con- 
cocted so-called whisky or gin. Treas- 
ury Department enforcement agents 
spent months mopping up illegal diver- 
sions of industrial alcohol and develop- 
ing new, more easily “cleaned” de- 
naturants. 

Today the fastest flowing stream of 
illegal liquor spurts from the traditional 
American “moonshine” still. The big 
illicit distilleries which did a booming 
business during the “dry” era almost 
disappeared after repeal. Revenue men 
found them replaced by thousands of 
“potg’—small, fly-by-night stills. 

Slowly the agents have made head- 
way. Taxpaid distilled spirits rocketed 
from 62,469,688 gallons in 1934 to 
90,618,171 gallons in 1935, and 40,346,- 
212 gallons in the first five months of 
1936. This increase was not because 
American throats suddenly became 
thirstier—liquor consumption averaged 
only 68 per cent of the spirits swallowed 
during the last five preprohibition years. 


To draw the tax net still tighter, 185 
investigators, inspectors, and distillery 
checkers were added last week to the 
department’s 4,000-man force. Soon the 
enforcement staff will total 4,500. The 
Treasury hopes to make a true prophet 
of Arthur W. Mellott, recently retired 
head of the Alcohol Tax Unit, who said 
in his valedictory: “The bootlegger is 
on his way out.” 


TREASURE: Those Iwers Boys 


Stull Cause Gossip in Sunbury 


The three Iwers brothers—John, Wil- 
liam, and Henry—were always doing 
something to cause talk around Sun- 
bury, Iowa. Not that they paid much 
attention. They minded their business 
and expected others to do the same. 


For one thing, they never married. 
After their mother died and left them 
alone on the old home place half a mile 
east of Sunbury, they wouldn’t have 
a woman about the farm. 
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Stewart Berkshire, Alcohol Tax Chief 
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Yo-ho-ho and a Cargo of Rum 


Then, too, they did well with their 
880 acres, and they saved their money. 
Some people, especially strangers, 
judged from this and from the bachelor 
life that the Iwers were a pack of 
woman-haters and misers. 

Neighbors knew that wasn’t so. Take 
Henry, for instance. Henry was the 
oldest, and he kept house for the three. 
He prided himself on his cooking, and 
he liked to swap recipes with the house- 
wives living near him. 


The Iwers were thrifty enough, but 
they spent money for what they want- 
ed, and when they bought they didn’t 
argue about price. They installed the 
first telephone in the community. Back 
in 1909, when most farmers still consid- 
ered motorcars works of the devil, they 
bought a Mitchell automobile. 


Until eight years ago, the brothers 








THE FEDERAL WEEK* 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Announced final abandonment of plans for 
Passamaquoddy power dam (cost to date, 
$7.000,000) and of Florida Ship Canal 
($5,400,000) because Congress had refused 
to authorize further expenditures. 

Issued executive order requiring employes 
holding positions in emergency agencies 
about to be placed in the Civil Service to 
pass noncompetitive tests and meet other 
minimum conditions before receiving civil 
service status. 

Sent a letter to all department and bureau 
heads requesting them “to set up sub- 
stantial reserves’’ in apportioning their re- 


spective appropriations, in order to effect 
savings and “to meet unforseen needs... 
during the 1937 fiscal year. . .” 


Received official notification of his desig 
tion as arbitrator in the boundary dispute 
between Peru and Ecuador and announce: 
that negotiations will begin in Washing- 
ton Sept. 30 (see page 23). 

Accepted resignation of Ralph W. Morrison 
from the Federal Reserve Board. 

Appointed Miss Emily C. Bates, of North 
Kansas City, Mo., to the Commission of 
Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in ku 
rope. Three other members, appointed 
June, left for Europe July 1 to study « 
sumer cooperatives in nine countries 

Dedicated new $60,300,000 Triborough Bridge 
in New York City. 

Left for Rockland, Maine to begin a three- 
week vacation and a cruise aboard the 
schooner Sewanna, 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Commerce Secretary Roper, in his semi- 
annual statement on business conditions, 
reported that the 1935 national income was 
approximately $53,000,000,000, as against 
the 1952 low of $39,500,000,000 (see puge 
32). 

Treasury Department reported internal 1 
enue collections for the 1936 fiscal yea! 
totaling $3,448,302,870.45, as compared 
With $2,773,213,213.94 for 1935. Income 
tax collections from corporations totaled 
$738.672,854.26; from individuals, %674,- 
248,346.78. Agricultural processing tax 
collections, not included in the total col- 
lections, were $71,633,614.92. 

Treasury Department, under authority of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, put into effect higher 
duties on certain German imports. ‘The 
duties range from 22% to 56 per cent and 
are designed to offset the advantage ac- 
cruing to manufacturers of these imports 
by bounties from the German Government. 

State Department extended to the U.S.S.R., 
for another year, tariff reductions pro- 
vided in reciprocal trade agreements in 
return for Russia's promise to buy at /vast 
$30,000,000 worth of American goods. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 
Chairman Jesse Jones announced that the 


} 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation's 
loans to 6,068 banks, and holdings of pre- 
ferred stocks, notes, and debentures, have 
been reduced about 25 per cent, to $756,- 
915,566. 3 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended July 9) 
Receipts ......+- Covrece égeenses $74,817,614.59 
Expenditures .......eeeeeee0+ $160,128, 069.64 


PR 5 anhave oc ccccccces $2,401,354, 100.28 
Deficit, fiscal year ...... RES 5. $109, 455,527.24 
Public Debt ...... nite PES p- $33,581, 160,995.25 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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Louis Voss and His Wife 
Inherited a Hidden Hoard 














banked their savings like anybody else. 
Then Iowa banks started folding up, 
and the Iwers began to store their val- 
uables on the farm. Even John, who 
was president of the Sunbury Savings 
Bank for 30 years, drew out his money 
and buried it in an iron chest. 

Each of the three used a separate 
box, but they all chose the same spot. 
They dug holes in the dirt floor of a 
shed, and covered the turned-up earth 
with boards and rubbish. To make 
doubly sure that nobody could suspect 
anything, they parked their old Mit- 
chell right over the boards. 

The neighbors did a lot of talking 
about the Iwers “treasure,’’ but most 
people put it down to rumor and for- 
got about it. When William died in 
1930, he willed everything he had to 
John and Henry, and they kept their 
own counsel. John died Feb. 1, 1935, 
and left his money and his share of the 
farm to Henry. 

By that time Henry Iwers was 73, 
too old to get by much longer without a 
woman’s help. Last Summer he made 
his will, and word got around that he 
had left the Iwers farm and money to 
a cousin, Margaret Voss, and to her 
husband, Louis. They had been kind 
to Henry, and last January they moved 
into the Iwers home. They cared for 
him until he died May 30. 

Within a month, peace had vanished 
from the Iwers farm. Louis Voss found 
the cache beneath the ancient touring 
‘ar. From Henry Iwers’s box Voss un- 
tarthed $112,600; from John’s, $88,000. 

Last week sixteen other cousins hired 
attorneys to break the will; Margaret 
Voss's mother, Mrs. Doris Soehren, 
sided with the neglected relatives. 
Somebody started a whisper that Henry 
lwers had been killed. The Cedar 
County Board of Supervisors in Tipton 
authorized an autopsy, but the State 
attorney general delayed: “The autopsy 
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Voss’s Mother and Sister 


Got None of the $200,000 Underground 


must await until we have determined 
whether or not there was murder.” 

The court-bound cousins talked of 
digging for more treasure. Louis Voss 
was certain there would be no gold 
hunt: “Anybody who tries it will get 
his pants full of shot or my dog’s teeth 
in his leg.” 


GOP: Gov. Landon Leads Poll, 
Waits for News, Gets Heckled 


Each week from Princeton, N. J., the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
mails out some 100,000 short question- 
naires to every type of voter in every 
State. To reach low-income groups, al- 
ways dilatory about answering mail 
queries, 280 interviewers scurry about 
slum sections asking the same ques- 
tions. The final compilation of answers, 
published each week as a syndicated 
feature in 72 newspapers, provides 
what many political writers consider 
the most accurate existing index to 
nationwide public sentiment. 

All Spring, the straw votes indicated 
that approximately 55 per cent of vot- 
ers preferred Franklin Roosevelt to a 
Republican for President. For the first 
time, the poll which was announced this 
week gave voters a chance to choose 
between Roosevelt and Landon by name. 

The results brought predepression 
smiles to Republican faces: Roosevelt 
51.8 per cent; Landon 48.2 per cent. 
More startling, Landon’s votes were so 
distributed as to indicate that he would 
get 272 electroal votes to Roosevelt’s 
259 if an election were held today. 

Out in Topeka, Governor Landon re- 
mained officially unaware that his party 
had even nominated him. Obedient to 
the custom surviving from days of 
horse-and-buggy communication, he 
placidly waited for the July 23 notifi- 





cation ceremonies to be apprised of the 
good news. Just to be prepared, he 
spent much of the week working over 
an acceptance speech with top-notch 
Republicans who migrated in and out 
of the Kansas capital. 

The main item in the Landon news- 
week came when he called the Kansas 
Legislature into special session to 
formulate a Constitutional amendment 
enabling the State to join in the Federal 
social security program. The lawmak- 
ers acted promptly. But not promptly 
enough to keep Joseph McDonald, Dem- 
ocratic leader in the State Senate, from 
heckling Landonites with boisterous as- 
saults on the Governor’s civil service, 
relief, and prohibition records, 


DEMOCRATS: Farley Resigns 
For the Duration of the War 


Four months before Franklin Roose- 
velt became President, everyone famil- 
iar with century-old political tradition 
knew that Democratic Chairman James 
A. Farley would become the new Post- 
master General. But not until one day 
in January, 1933, did Mr. Roosevelt 
even mention the subject to Farley. 

Newspapers had just printed an item 
about the new high-topped car Post- 
master General Brown had bought so 
that he could wear a silk hat while 
riding. In the course of a general 
conversation with Farley, the Presi- 
dent-elect observed: “I see your prede- 
cessor is having trouble with his hat.” 
The Democratic Chairman paused, then 
creased his oval face into a grin: 
“Thanks, I accept.” 

Farley was a newcomer to national 
politics, and he was only 44—just the 
present age of Republican Chairman 
John Hamilton. He seemed a neophyte. 
Hence few kicked when he became 
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Postmaster General and _ retained 
his old jobs as Democratic National 
Chairman and New York Democratic 
Chairman. 

Soon, however, critics began por- 
traying him as a modern Machiavelli. 
Early in 1934 anti-Farley squawks 
spurred the President to “reveal” that 
Farley—along with other jobholder- 
politicians—-would have to give up 
either his Federal or his party post. 

Later Mr. Roosevelt found Farley in- 
dispensable as party chairman and 
balance sheets showed the Postoffice 
Department operating with record effi- 
ciency. Farley stayed on. Each time 
complaints became loud, word “leaked 
out” that he would soon give up his 
postoffice job. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt finally made 
the long-awaited announcement—in di- 
luted form. The Postmaster General 
would take leave of absence without 
pay from Aug. 1 until after the elec- 
tion. Meanwhile the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, W. W. Howes, 
would see that the mails got through. 

Swinging into unadulterated political 
action, Farley next day announced his 
party’s newest coup. He “expected”’ the 
list of Roosevelt campaigners would in- 
clude Fiorello La Guardia, progressive 
Republican Mayor of New York, and 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, ex-NRA chief 
who has been having a jolly time toss- 
ing oratorical brickbats at his old boss 
in the White House. 

‘TEMPORARY ABSENCE’: The day after 
the Farley settlement, President Roose- 
velt huddled with a squad of Michigan 
politicians. Their final agreement: 
with the united support of Michigan 
Democracy, Frank Murphy, popular ex- 
Mayor of Detroit, would “resign” his 
job as Philippine High Commissioner 
and run for Governor of Michigan—all 
for the good of the Democratic ticket. 

A long Roosevelt-to-Murphy letter, 
made public, announced the Commis- 
sioner would get payless leave-of-ab- 
sence from Sept. 5 to Nov. 5. Stripped 
of circumlocutions, it meant: if you 
lose the election you get your old job 
back. 

Republicans quickly proclaimed that 
recent developments had frightened the 
President into drafting Murphy. The 
truth is that Mr. Roosevelt laid his 
plans months ago. Last May he quiet- 
ly slipped through Congress a bill au- 
thorizing him to appoint an acting 
High Commissioner “in the event of 
the temporary disability or absence of 
the High Commissioner.” 


OKLAHOMA:V otes GotoHim Who 
Shouts Loudest for Roosevelt 


Thomas Pryor Gore is not one to be- 
lieve the proverb that lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place. 

When he was 8, a stick tossed by a 
playmate blinded his right eye. Three 
years later, a toy arrow put out the 
other. 

Last week, Gore learned that politi- 
cal lightning also repeats. For the sec- 
ond time, his career as a Senator was 








blasted because of his penchant for 
sticking to campaign promises. 

In April, 1917, when America went 
war-mad and Chief Justice White led 
the delirious cheering that greeted 
Woodrow Wilson’s war message, only 
seven men in the entire United States 
Senate dared to champion peace. Gore 
was one of those seven; he had made 
an antiwar campaign pledge. Three 
years later, his Oklahoma constituents 
forgot that pledge, remembered his 
failure to support the President, and 
ended his thirteen-year Senate service. 

Not till 1930 did Gore get himself re- 
turned to the Senate. Then came the 
New Deal, and again he remembered 
his campaign promises—lower taxes 
and less government spending. As a 
result, he opposed much of the Roose- 
velt program. He even bucked the high- 
riding veterans’ lobby by voting against 
the bonus. 

Unlike the Senate’s other blind mem- 
ber—the late Thomas D. Schall, vitri- 
olic Minnesotan—Gore had a kindly, 
humorous nature that made him popu- 
lar with fellow Senators. But he shunned 
their advice to back Roosevelt or lose 
out in this year’s elections. 

True to predictions, the Democratic 
Senatorial primary in Oklahoma de- 
veloped into a pro-Roosevelt shouting 
contest. Gomer Smith, former damage- 































WIDE WORLD 
After Three Years of ‘Resigning’ 
Farley Got Three Months’ Leave 
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Senator Gore ‘Didn’t Adapt’—Representative Lee and Governor Marland Did 


suit lawyer now allied with Dr. Francis 
E. Townsend, managed to “endorse” 
both the New Deal and the Townsend 
Plan. Ernest W. Marland, Governor of 
the State, made “100 per cent for 
Roosevelt” his theme song. Josh Lee, 
a personable young (44) public-speak- 
ing instructor who made his political 
debut by winning a House seat in 1934, 
outdid them all. Touring the State and 
making five to six formal speeches a 
day, he pictured Roosevelt as a sort of 
Messiah with Josh Lee as chief apostle. 

None of that for Gore. He would 
support the New Dealers “when they 
were right.” But he cried for less 
spending, though admitting the theme 
was unpopular: “Who wants to talk 
about a bellyache when the turkey and 
cranberries are on the table?” 

Last week Oklahoma’s Democrats 
gave their verdict: Lee, 164,000; Mar- 
land, 120,000; Smith, 115,000; Gore, 
90,000. 


As second-place man, Marland in- 
sisted on his right to face Lee in a run- 
off primary July 28. As third man, 
Smith spluttered charges of election 
fraud. As last man, the 66-year-old 
Senator Gore had little to say: ‘The 
law of evolution is adapt or die, and I 
didn’t adapt . . . I’m like a boy just 


out of college; I’ve got to strike out 
again.” 
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Mayor La Guardia and General Johnson, 


‘Expected’ on the Roosevelt Band Wagon 
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FAR EAST: Japan Answers Assassin’s Shot 


With Bayonets in Shanghai, Bullets Near Tientsin 


One night last week Kosaku Kayau, 
a Japanese businessman, strolled along 
a dimly lit street in Hongkew, Shanghai 
native quarter. Snug in one arm he 
held his year-old son, and beside him 
toddled his little daughter. 

He didn’t hear the shot. Coolies who 
did found him dead, a bullet in his 
prain. To the Japanese settlement 
near by they led the whimpering girl 
and the unharmed baby. 

Hongkew trembled. A similar assas- 
sination last Fall provoked a rumble of 
threats from Tokyo, brought Japanese 
marines into the city, and stirred up 
tension for a month. 

Memories flashed back to the un- 
official Sino-Japanese war of 1932—also 
touched off by the murder of a Nippon- 
ese in Shanghai. That conflict cost the 
lives of 24,000 Chinese soldiers and 
civilians. 

Shanghai trembled with reason. Next 
morning warships came up the river. 
Japanese bluejackets landed with fixed 
bayonets and took up posts in the 
Hongkew streets. 

Demanding “immediate apprehen- 
sion” of the assassin, Arata Sugihara, 
Japanese Consul General, warned Chi- 
nese authorities: “Leave no stone un- 
turned ...” 

Vice Admiral Eijiro Kondo, com- 
mander of Tokyo’s powerful naval force 
at Shanghai, threatened violent meas- 
ures if city authorities failed to “pro- 
tect the lives and property of Japanese 
residents.” He canceled departure of 
the flagship Izumo, scheduled to sail 
this week for Formosa. 

The Chinese Government blamed the 
incident on southern rebels: the Canton 
generals wanted to embarrass Nanking 
during current sessions of the Kuomin- 
tang (National People’s Party). 

Next day at Taku, port of Tientsin, 
Sino-Japanese tension flared into an 
armed clash. Nipponese soldiers, ar- 
riving at a public park for target prac- 
tice, found Chinese troops in occupa- 
tion. The Mikado’s officers demanded 
the use of the rifle range. The Chinese 
refused. 

Acrimonious argument brought tem- 
pers to the boiling point. Suddenly 
some one fired a shot. For a few mo- 
ments the two sides exchanged fire. 
Then the officers restored discipline, 
and diplomats thanked their forefathers 
that no casualties had resulted. 


THREATS: The explosions in Shanghai 
and Taku, climaxing a series of inci- 
dents between Celestials and Japanese 
i northern cities, caused an ominous 
upswing in tension throughout upper 
China. Back of these troubles lay ris- 
ing native resentment at Nippon’s ter- 
ritorial encroachments and at the 
growth of smuggling over the Sea of 
Japan. 

In Peiping, Japanese officers thrust a 


new display of military might under 
the noses of foreign diplomats. For the 
first time, huge tanks rumbled into the 
peaceful legation quarter. Beneath 


* fluttering flags and to the blare of 


bugles, hundreds of troops staged a 
parade bristling with war equipment. 

Next day the Mikado’s_ soldiers 
spread panic among the Chinese popu- 
lace. Attired in full war kit, 100 brown- 


South China’s War Lords: Pei, Li, and Chi—and Some of Chi’s Tanks 


clad warriors. rolled seven tanks and 
ten trucks up to the main gate of' 
Peiping’s “forbidden city.” In the 
shadow of the old imperial palaces 
which house the Dragon throne of the 
fallen Manchu dynasty, they camped 
for an hour. Then they rumbled back 
through the city’s main thoroughfares. 

The maneuver revived Chinese fears 
of an impending Japanese coup—seizure 
of North China and establishment of 
Kang Teh, Emperor of Manchukuo, on 
the ancient throne of his forebears. 

Monday China got another jolt from 
Tokyo—Japanese expansionists an- 
nounced plans to build a network of 
strategic railways in the northern 
provinces. 


Murper: Meanwhile the Mikado’s 
agents staged a squabble with British 
authorities. Two months ago assassins 
murdered Kisaku Sasaki, Manchukuoan 
military attache, near a Peiping cafe. 
Nipponese officials accused two Eng- 
lish soldiers of the crime. Last week 






the British court, holding the Japanese 
evidence confused and inconclusive, 
declined to lodge charges against the 
Tommies. 

This led to an angry mass meeting of 
Japanese residents. Gibing at British 
“justice,” they accused London’s em- 
bassy of “willfully distorting the facts” 
and demanded reopening of the case. 

The tirade ruffled Anglo-Japanese re- 
lations, already strained by Japanese 
attempts to influence the court’s find- 
ings. 


‘BULLETS’: At Nanking, 150 Kuomin- 
tang delegates, gathered from all parts 
of China, watched Generalissimo Chiang 
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Kai-shek review an impressive military 
parade. Then, in secret sessions, they 
discussed how to tackle the revolt of the 
two semi-independent southwestern 
provinces, Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 

The conferees rejected the principal 
rebel demand—that Nanking declare 
war on Japan. Instead they authorized 
establishment of a National Defense 
Council, to include representatives 
from South China, and “dismissed” Gen. 
Chen Chi-tang, Kwangtung army chief. 

Kwangtung politicians already 
seemed willing to alter their tactics. 
Rumor described them as willing to 
accept “silver bullets” from Nanking 
—financial concessions that would win 
them away from Kwangsi. 

But the Kwangsi generals, Li Chung- 
jen and Pai Chung-hsi, maintained their 
helligerence. If Li and Pai don’t change 
their minds, Chiang promises to send 
a punitive expedition against them. 


® A semicircle of islands provides 
“eyes” for Hawaii, Uncle Sam’s chief 
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The King: ‘I Never Saw Such an Exhibition... 


naval outpost. Westward lie Wake and 
Midway —stepping stones in the San 
Francisco-Manila air route. South- 
ward—and heretofore considered Brit- 
ish possessions—are Howland, Jarvis, 
and Baker. 

Last week government engineers 
prepared to leave Honolulu to install 
aerological stations in the Southern 
group, which ‘the United States has 
recently annexed with Britain’s tacit 
consent. 


BRITAIN: Meek Sea Dogs Cede 
Place of Honor to War Hawks 


Last November the great gray battle- 
ships of the Home Fleet steamed into 
the Mediterranean to scare Benito Mus- 
solini out of Ethiopia. When the Duce 
called the bluff, Britain found herself 
unprepared to risk war. The startled 
government then launched a $1,500,- 
000,000 rearmament program. 

Last week as the sea dogs steamed 
ingloriously home again (see page 22), 
Parliament appropriated an additional 
$98,000,000 for defense, bringing this 


year’s total to a record-breaking $940,- 
000,000—a record, albeit $150,000,000 
less than America’s army, navy, and 
air-force budget. 

Sir Samuel Hoare told an audience 
at Southampton—next door to the great 
Portsmouth naval base—why most of 
the gigantic appropriation will go for 
warships: ‘We are building what vir- 
tually amounts to a new navy... if 
our- sea communications were cut we 
would starve to death within six weeks.” 


And the vigorous new Lord of the 
Admiralty touched on another bogy: 
“Air power has made the most secure 
island in the world into the most vul- 
nerable. .. We are determined to reach 
air parity with the strongest power 
within range.” 

Everyone knew to what country he 
referred. German airdromes only two 
hours from London have made British 
ears so sensitive to the sound of Nazi 
engines that the government last week 
asked Germany to stop the air-mail 
liner Hindenburg from flying over Brit- 
ish territory. 


Tour: To see for himself what an- 
swer the nation had to the sky menace, 


Edward VIII last week took his broth- 
er, the Duke of York, on the first Brit- 
ish royal inspection by air. It was his 
fourth flight since his accession. As 
his little red-and-blue monoplane 
bobbed from airdrome to airdrome, the 
King smiled at long rows of glittering 
new 5-ton bombers and 300-mile-an- 
hour pursuit ships. 

His enthusiasm reached its peak at 
Northolt airport, where combat planes 
dived at each other with sputtering 
machine guns, and bombers blew up 
dummy buildings: “I’ve never seen 
such a flying exhibition in my life!” 


& 
FRANCE: Spirit of ’89 


On Eve of Glorious Fourteenth 


Grows 


July 14, 1789, the people of Paris 
stormed and sacked the monument 
of their oppression, the Bastille prison. 
Rule by king, rooted in France for 1,000 
years, ended. Rule by democracy, 
buried by the Caesars and recently re- 
vived in North America, began. 

On Bastille Day no Frenchman works 
unless he has to. For three days and 
nights Parisian poor folks dance at 
street corners, mingle genially with 
foreigners, and generally let down their 
hair. Like the fireworks that light up 
the Seine-side palaces at night, their 
mood is explosively cheerful. 

Not so this year. For more than a 
month strikers have been dancing in 
the streets—to show defiance. The 
“Carmagnole,” song of the revolution, 
has rung with more menace than at any 
time since Jacques and Jeanne hoarsely 
improvised it 147 years ago in the lee 
of Notre Dame. 

Last week the rumble of danger even 
reached the Senate, whose placidity 
generally contrasts with the lower 
chamber’s dog-pound clamor. In the 
graceful palace facing the park where 
Remy. de Gourmont conceived his lacy 
“Night in the Luxembourg,” Interior 
Minister Salengro fought desperately 
with political realities. 

Caustic, conservative Senators barked 
at him: would or would not the gov- 
ernment eject the 85,000-odd men and 
women that sat idle in shops and fac- 
tories, paralyzing vital industries? 

A Radical-Socialist Senator. backed 
up this question. The Popular Front 
Government, warned Bienvenu Martin, 
would lose his party’s support—and 
sink—if the sit-down in strikes con- 
tinued. The workers must be ejected. 

Salengro promised action, but he 
knew that the other two government 
parties—Socialist and Communist— 
would not stand for forcible ejection. 
He compromised. First, he told provin- 
cial authorities, the unions would ask 
the strikers to leave. Then, if necessary, 
the government itself would make the 
request. If this failed, “force with care” 
—police without lethal weapons—would 
be used. 

Immediately new strikes broke out. 
They spread, ominously, in widely scat- 
tered sections of France—Mezieres, 
near Belgium; Grenoble, near Italy: 
Bordeaux and Toulouse in the south; 
Angouleme and Mont-Lucon in the 
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southeast. At Nice, Communists broke 
up a Fascist meeting. Hospitals treated 
55. 

In Paris and throughout the prov- 
inces, thousands of armed men quietly 
deployed to forestall explosiveness of 
the wrong kind of the Glorious Four- 
teenth. 


® Meanwhile in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Right-wingers continued baiting 
their trouble-dazed opponents. Deputy- 
journalist Henri de Kerillis, the man 
with the sharpest pen in Paris, coolly 
accused Air Minister Pierre Cot of giv- 
ing the Soviets military information. 
He referred to blueprints of a gun cap- 
able of firing 800 shells a minute 
through an airplane propeller. 

This insult had a double sting. Be- 
fore the 1934 Stavisky scandal cost him 
his job, Cot—then also Air Minister— 
went to Russia. On his return he tri- 
umphantly announced that Moscow 
would place a large aircraft order in 
France. 

But when the time came, the Soviets 
bought in the United States. 


VETERANS: 30,000 Survivors Walk 
To a Graveyard for ‘Peace of the World’ 


The men came from Verdun. They 
had met there—30,000 of them, from 
sixteen countries—and formed a line 
of march. 

They advanced in silence among the 
white crosses—French, Germans, Brit- 
ons, Turks, Americans, Italians, Bel- 
gians... 

The crosses seemed to stretch almost 
to the flat horizon. From the belfry of 
Douaumont chapel came a bass tolling. 
In the distance, cannon boomed. 

The men massed before the white, 
streamlined ossuary. Some beat on muf- 
fied drums, others played low dirges. All 
raised their arms—those who had them 
—and murmured: “This is for the peace 
of the world.” 





-mounced:‘s“‘Thesé twé- 


Nobody made a speech. At dusk, 
between the crosses, row on row, the 
men went away. 


Thus last week the World’s War 
veterans remembered 1,500,000 com- 
rades killed or wounded in the long 
struggle for Verdun, which—at its 
climax in the summer of 1916—provided 
the best imitation of Hell ever achieved 
on earth. 


PACTS: Berlin, Vienna Become 


Friends; Britain Snubbed Anew 


At the canary-hued Cafe Louvre, 
where Vienna correspondents relax of 
an evening to talk of things to come, 
Central-Europe discussions often end 
with the thought: “Well, anyway, 
there’s only one man here who really 
knows. And Franz von Papen holds his 
tongue.” 


Hitler’s aristocratic, Catholic Mini- 
ster—demoted to Vienna from the Vice 
Chancellorship following 1934’s Blood 
Purge crisis—has shirked interviews 
for a valid cause: keeping religious 
old Austria on friendly terms with the 
new pagan, Reich. 

One evening last week a hurry call 
came to the Louvre. Into the cable 
office across the street the gang trooped 
to hear the radio. 


The voice was that of clerkly Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, Austrian Chancellor. 
But von Papen well might have dic- 
tated the words: 


“We Austrians are Germanic ... 
Austria is a Germanic nation.” 


At the same hour in Berlin a saxo- 
phone-seductive voice swung on the 
air. From his radio room in the Prop- 
aganda Ministry Joseph Goebbels an- 
anStates 
. -. have resolved to establish their re- 
lations on a normal and friendly basis.” 








=== 
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.. and the Duce’s Daughter, Edda ... Got Good News From Franz von Papen (With Gen. Goering) 





QueEsTion: Ten weeks ago the British 
Foreign Office sent Berlin an urgent 
plea. The Fuehrer had broken an in- 
ternational agreement and remilitarized 
the Rhineland: what pledge could he 
offer not to disturb the peace of Central 
Europe ? 

Hitler ignored the Eden question- 
naire. Austria and its small neighbors 
quivered. France, boiling with internal 
discord, raged impotently. Britain, at 


odds with war-whooping Italy, main-:| 


tained a white-faced dignity. 


Foreign Minister Eden lost weight.’ 
His government insisted he must ap- 
pease Italy—take the lead at Geneva 
to end sanctions. Last week the King 
signed “Edward VIII, R. I.” to an order 
terminating the penalties July 15. And 
the Admiralty recalled its most pow- 
erful ships from the Mediterranean as 
a good-will gesture. 


Meanwhile rumors sprang up of in- 
creasing friendliness between Rome and 
Berlin. The Duce’s daughter—Countess 
Ciano, wife of the new Italian Foreign 
Minister—appeared frequently at 
parties given by Reich Air Minister 
Goering in the German capital. So did 
Air Minister Valle and Ambassador 
Bernardo Attolico. 


Repty: The Austro-German agree- 
ment announced last week did not bind 
the two countries in an alliance. But 
it served effectively as a warning that 
Britain and France must not expect too 
much if and when Hitler decides to 
answer the Eden questionaire. And the 
pact delighted another Danube buffer 
between Duce and Fuehrer—Premier 
Julius Goemboes, Hungary’s strong man. 


Specifically, it settled three mail 
points: (1) Germany recognized Aus- 
tria’s “complete sovereignty”; (2) Each 
government. would refrain from “‘inter- 
fering in the othér’s private affairs”; 
(3) While professing itself Germanic, 
Vienna adhered to the 1934 Rome pro- 
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tocols binding Italy, Austria, and Hun- 
gary. 

This seemed to mean: the dictatorial 
governments of Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary..stand together in 
their demands for expansion and treaty 
revisions. 

Benito Mussolini himself gave this 
thesis force. Italy would not attend 
the Locarno past meeting at Brussels, 
he announced, unless the other signa- 
tories invited Germany too. France, 
Britain, and Belgium set July 22 to 
discuss the situation created by Hit- 
ler’s Rhineland “invasion.” 


Straits: Italy already had _ shied 
away from another conference, the 
Dardanelles session at Montreux. 
Three weeks ago the delegates ad- 
journed in the hope that, after the 
League abolished sanctions, Italy would 
join and help them settle all their dif- 
ferences. 


But the League failed to recognize 
Rome’s sovereignty in Ethiopia, and 
Rome stayed away. Yet last week it 
was Britain that headed the conference 
for a second failure. 


After asserting that warships “oper- 
ating under the League” should pass 
through the Turkish straits, the British 
delegate qualified the Franco-Soviet 
entente as outside the League’s scope. 
Exactly the same argument gave Hitler 
“moral right” to militarize the Rhine- 
land. 


Now, it caused Nicholas Titulescu to 
explode. 

“Does Britain have two foreign poli- 
cies,” he shouted, “one at Geneva for 
general soliditary and one at Montreux 
to destroy ... agreements?” 


And he caught a train for home. In 
the Black Sea country—more and more 
pro-German—a Cabinet crisis awaited 
him. 

But Foreign Commissar Maxim Lit- 
vinoff of Russia and his Turkish col- 
league, Tewfik Aras Pasha, remained. 
Their chief object: a treaty closing the 
Dardanelles to hostile fleets—be they 
British, Italian, French, or Greek. 


; NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM EUROPEAN 
Titulescu Barked at Britain... 


CANADA: Alberta Workers Ask 
Jobs Instead of Utopian Mirage 


On a lofty bluff overlooking the North 
Saskatchewan River stands Alberta’s 
modern Parliament’ building—a strik- 
ing yellow-limestone structure that for 
eleven months has housed Premier Wil- 
liam Aberhart’s Social Credit govern- 
ment. 

Last week 1,000 unemployed Alber- 
tans, led by Communists, “captured” 
the building. Thrusting aside attend- 
ants, they crowded into the corridors, 
stormed the office of Public Works Min- 
ister W. A. Fallow, and demanded jobs. 
Police put in a hurry call that brought 
Mounted Police on the gallop. 

For nearly ten hours the demonstra- 
tors maintained their siege. Then, after 
the government promised to give them 
work “as swiftly as possible,” they dis- 
persed. But they threatened fresh dis- 
turbances unless they got results. 

The incident climaxed a series of 
demonstrations against the Aberhart 


“regime, which took office one year ago 


on the promise to perform a financial 
conjuring trick—payment of $25 
monthly to every adult with three 
years’ standing as a citizen of Alberta. 

So far the Premier has shown little 
sign of making good. Instead he has 
treated Albertans to a succession of 
financial jolts—new and higher taxes, 
a $3,200,000 bond default—first of its 
kind in Canada’s history, and a com- 
pulsory cut in interest rates on the 
Province’s debt. 


® July 1—the 67th anniversary of the 
Dominion’s foundation—the Ottawa 
government gave distressed Canadians 
a birthday present. It announced agree- 
ments under which $30,000,000 will be 
spent this year by the Federal and 
Provincial Governments on works proj- 
ects. In addition, the central Parlia- 
ment has appropriated $40,000,000 for 
direct Federal undertakings. 

Last week Ottawa faced new relief 
demands owing to a drought crisis in 
the western wheat fields (see Front 
Page). 





® Toronto police. last. week arrested 21 
unemployed -on ‘charges .of fomenting 
“mob rule.” -Eleven rioters—-who al- 
legedly seized suburban officials in an 
attempt to force them to raise relief 
payments—will be tried as kidnapers. 


LATIN AMERICA: Plots, Plans, 


Presidents, Pampas Prowlers 


President Miguel Mariano Gomez of 
Cuba last week found himself in a po- 
sition similar to those of Premiers 
Blum in France, Quiroga in Spain, and 
van Zeeland in Belgium. Conflict be- 
tween Right and Left parties threat- 
ened his liberal, moderate regime. 

Three years ago the army ousted 
Gerardo Machado, who had ruled Cuba 
for years with frank tyranny. The 
soldiers made Carlos Manuel de Ces- 
pedes President, only to throw him out 
a few weeks later. 

A court stenographer who held the 
rank of sergeant—the fiery-eyed Ful- 
gencio Batista—led the putsch. He took 
the rank of Colonel and Army Chief of 
Staff, and installed as President Ramon 
Grau San Martin, radical dean of Ha- 
vana University’s medical school. 

Grau San Martin failed to keep peace 
among the disputing political factions. 
In January, 1934, after weeks of riots 
and looting, he resigned. Carlos Men- 
dieta, who succeeded him as puppet 
President, had no better luck. Incessant 
strikes and political squabbling led to 
his resignation last December. 

Chaos continued. But Batista finally 
brought about sufficient order to hold 
elections. His victorious candidate— 
Gomez was inaugurated May 20—has 
relied heavily on the ex-sergeant’s 
troops to keep the peace. Absence of 
terrorism and a general social-economic 
upswing have made his brief tenure the 
most successful in five tempestuous 
years of Cuban history. 

But in the meantime Grau San Mar- 
tin—now an exile in Miami, Fla.—has 
been busy. Last week secret police 
jailed eighteen men and three women 
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as ringleaders in a plot to oust Gomez 
and reinstate the former dean. 


Extreme Leftists—the plotters among 
them—consider Gomez’s liberal reforms 
inadequate: they demand “redistribu- 
tion” of lands held by American and 
other foreign capitalists. 

By the same token, Rightists object 
to the new President’s leniency toward 
subversive elements. Last week the 
Democrats—one of the three parties 
that elected him—quit Gomez when he 
recommended amnesty for political 
prisoners jailed before his inauguration. 
And the Republicans, without whom he 
would lose his grip on Parliament, 
threatened to withdraw their support. 

BRAZIL: Last March, Detective Jose 
Torres Galvao persuaded Victor Barron 
—young American held in Rio as a Red 
agitator—to talk. This enabled the 
sleuth to arrest Luis Carlos Prestes, 
Communist Robin Hood of the Pampas, 
then sought by three governments. 

After the betrayal, Barron fell (or 
was pitched) to death from his cell 
window. Last week a man walked into 
Rio headquarters, shot and killed De- 
tective Galvao, and escaped to the 
pampas. 

PERU-ECUADOR: For more than 
ten years soldiers of two nations have 
massacred each other in a vast region 
where Indian head-hunters still roam— 
a high Andes basin in which five tribu- 
taries of the Amazon rise. 

Peru and Ecuador share this 120,000- 
square-mile area, but have never agreed 
on the boundary. Peru claims Ecuador 
has no right to territory on the Andes’s 
eastern watershed. Ecuador claims 
sovereignty over Iquitos, main center 
. of the region, seat of important Ameri- 
can and other foreign oil concessions, 
and at present held by the Peruvians. 


Some years ago the disputants agreed 
that, failing other means, they would 
submit the question to a one-man court 
—the President of the United States. 
Last week Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
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announced he would act as referee at 
hearings starting Sept. 30. 


PANAMA: The National Elections 
Jury deadlocked on the results of the 
June Presidential election. Last week 
outgoing President Arias discovered 
that one of the jurors who opposed his 
favorite had no right to vote—he held 
government contracts. <A _ pro-Arias 
juror replaced him and the jury de- 
clared Juan Arosemena President-elect 
over Domingo Diaz. 

MEXICO: 

Twenty lovesick maidens we, 

Lovesick all against our will— 
sing “Young Ladies in the Last Stage 
of Despair” as the curtain goes up on 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘Patience.” 

Last week twenty Mexican spinsters 
of various age and charm elaborated on 
this theme in a memorial to the govern- 
ment. Its gist: 

A 5 per cent income tax on “race 


, WIDE WORLD 


While Ras Kassa, Haile Selassie, and Ras Nassibu Left Geneva in Defeat, 
Some of Their Former Subjects Butchered Roman ‘Pacifiers’ in Ethiopia 


slackers’—bachelors over 30—would 
produce a matrimonial boom and in- 
crease the population by 8,000,000. 
Crime would decrease. Converted slack- 
ers should receive government grants 
inthe fertile country between Jalisco 
and Queretaro. The Young Ladies will 
provide lists of eligible bachelors. 

The petitioners—members of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary party—believe the 
Mexican race will degenerate unless 
their advice is taken. Also they might 
have to live out another thought in 
“Patience”: 

..- Twenty years hence we shall be 


Twenty lovesick maidens still. 


ETHIOPIA: Dusky Bandits Kill 


Bearers of Fascist Civilization 


Two weeks ago Haile Selassie and his 
two trusted generals, Rasses Kassa and 
Nassibu, left Geneva, vanquished. But 
some of their erstwhile warriors in wild 
Africa refused to accept defeat. 

Recently ten Fascist flyers—includ- 
ing Major Antonio Locatelli, who flew 
to Chicago with Balbo in 1933—went to 
“pacify” a district in western Ethiopia. 
They chose the wrong landing place. 
Last week a military rescue squad 
found remains of their hacked bodies. 

A few days later the Ethiopians 
caught their masters napping 30 miles 
south of Addis Ababa. By tearing up 
a section of the railroad to Jibuti, the 
rovers made an Italian armored train 
crash. 


® The Great Rains arrived. Tanks and 
planes stuck in 4-foot mud. Like black 
panthers spying on their prey, natives 
massed im the hills around the capital. 
Viceroy Graziani tightened military 
censorship, even silencing the private 
radios of the British and American em- 
bassies. 

Colonization, a tougher job than war, 
went on. 
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CHICAGO TIMES: Fiery Tabloid 
That Keeps Its Rivals Guessing 





Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 
achieved the best dramatic moment in 
their play, “The Front Page,” when 
they had reporter Hildy Johnson whis- 
per over the telephone that he had 
captured a murderer. In bounded Hil- 
dy’s suave, hard-driving managing edi- 
tor, Walter Burns. “We’re going to 
keep him,” he yelled, “so’s The Ex- 
aminer can break the story exclusive 
.. . Here’s your lead: ‘The Examiner 
again rode to the rescue of the city last 
night in the darkest hour of her his- 
tory. Earl Williams, the Bolshevik 
tiger, who leaped snarling from the 
gallows upon the flanks of the city, was 
captured... .’” 

With a lead nearly as flowery, and 
under circumstances that were almost 
identical, a real-life Chicago paper last 
fortnight announced a scoop as re- 
sounding as the one Hecht and Mac- 
Arthur imagined. The paper was the 
tabloid Daily Times, and the story was 
the shooting of Audry* Vallette, blond 
night-club entertainer. 

Irving Yergin, Times reporter, dis- 
covered Ruth Freed, wife of Eddie 
Freed, dance-hall proprietor and for- 
mer Capone henchman, in a 51st Street 
restaurant. He hammered her with 
questions and got enough answers to 
build a story which his editors screamed 
to the streets under huge headlines: 
TIMES REPORTER FINDS WIFE IN BEAUTY’S 
DEATH. 

This is the third clean “beat” the 
energetic little tabloid has scored in the 
past two months. One came when a 
Times reporter found Billy Theile, 15- 
year-old runaway son of a New York 
broker, who police thought was kid- 
naped. Reporters hid the adventure- 
seeking youngster in their office over- 
night, while rival newspaper men, sus- 
pecting a break in the case, bayed at 
their door. Finally The Times men 


WIDE WORLD 


Louis Ruppel Uses Profanity 
to Inspire Times Reporters 


loaded their prize on a plane and got 
him out of town, leaving a dressed-up 
office boy as a decoy Billy Theile. A 
week later,. after real bloodhounds 
failed, Times bloodhounds found 14- 
year-old Dorothy Blumenshine. 

This peppery package of Chinese fire- 
crackers was thrust into Chicago’s 
journalistic pants a bare seven years 
ago. At each cracker detonation, rival 
editors’ faces have grown longer. The 
little paper’s bombastics have pushed 
Times circulation up 118,054 to a high 
of 260,679 in the past six years. Mean- 
while, its afternoon rivals have lost 
readers: Hearst’s American dropped 
132,211, and Frank Knox’s Daily News 
44,861. 


FounDER: Samuel Emory Thomason 
—over 6 feet, over 200 pounds—North- 
western law graduate, practiced his 
trade until 1918. Then two of his part- 
ners, Col. Robert Rutherford McCor- 
mick and Joseph Medill Patterson, Chi- 
cago Tribune owners, lured him away 
from his law books. As vice president, 
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Richard Finnegan Edits His Tabloid 
in the Legendary ‘Front Page’ Style 


business manager, and finally general 
manager of The Tribune, he became 
one of the country’s highest-paid news- 
paper executives. Reputed salary: 
$150,000; bonus, $100,000. 


“Uncle Emory,” gruff, but pleasant 
in a bearish kind of way, finally stepped 
out of The Tribune in 1927. With his 
friend John Stewart Bryan, Richmond 
News Leader publisher and president 
of William and Mary College, he bought 
The Tampa Tribune, most influential 
newspaper on Florida’s west coast. 


A year later the new partners en- 
tered Chicago’s helter-skelter newspa- 
per field and bought The Journal for 
$2,000,000. They nursed the sickly pa- 
per for a while and then on Sept. 3, 
1929, launched the tabloid, modeled 
painstakingly after friend Patterson’s 
successful New York Daily News. A 
month after the paper started, depres- 
sion also started. 

The Times, dragging bottom with all 
business, came near foundering but was 
saved by a $3,000,000 refinancing op- 
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‘Uncle Emory’ Thomason, Republican, 
Chicago’s Only New Deal Publisher 


eration. Then skies cleared, advertis- 
ing and readers flocked in, and the tab- 
loid rushed forward. 


Alpes: Much credit for present Times 
success must go to two men well- 
steeped in fire-eating journalistic tradi- 
tions: Richard J. Finnegan, editor, and 
Louis J. Ruppel, managing editor. 

Finnegan is an old-line newspaper 
man. His reporting days stretch back 
to the Iriquois Theatre fire, through the 
gangland era, and on up to Chicago’s 
present tabloid period. He is curt and 
hard-boiled. He loves good reporters 
and loathes bad ones. 

Finnegan is a “three-telephone”’ edi- 
tor. He can carry on three conversa- 
tions at one time, giving no signs of be- 
ing ruffled. When informed of the St. 
Valentine’s Day massacre, gangland’s 
most spectacular shooting, he dismissed 
it with: “Well, thank God we have 
something to put on the front page.” 
To him the Vallette story was just a 
“routine yarn about people far below 
the mediocrity line.” 

Ruppel, the newspaper’s spark plug, 
has few of his superior’s sedentary 
characteristics. Scrappy and pugna- 
cious, he speaks with a thick Brooklyn 
accent. His profanity nearly lifts the 
roof off the eighteen-story Times build- 
ing when a photographer or a reporter 
muffs an assignment. 


Pouicies: Although Thomason is 
stoutly Republican and ruggedly indi- 
vidualistic, he is, enigmatically enough, 
an ardent New Dealer. His newspaper 
is the only voice the administration has 
in Chicago. 

Off the editorial page, politics gets 
little play in the newspaper. The Times 
ardently follows the dogma of the late 
Fred Bonfils, published of The Denver 
Post: that “a dogfight in Champa Street 
is more important than a war in 
Europe.” Although Chicago has no 
Champa Street, it has thousands of 
streets like it. And a dogfight—or any 
other human-interest story for that 
matter—makes bigger news for The 
Times than any ugly squabbles between 
Italians and dusky natives in Ethiopia. 
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SUIT: Gov. Hoffman Objects 
To Boake Carter’s Editorials 


In March, 1932, at the start of the 
frantic search for the kidnaped Lind- 
bergh baby, Columbia Broadcasting 
System installed reporters and broad- 
casters at Hopewell, Princeton, and 
Trenton, N. J. After ten days of rou- 
tine news bulletins, Nelson Hesse, head 
of the Trenton setup, decided he wanted 
a new vojce and a fresh angle on the 
case. He asked an assistant from 
Philadelphia, a little-known newspaper 
man named Harold T. H. (Boake) 
Carter, if he had anything to say. 

Carter did; he editorialized about the 
crime for fifteen minutes. 

CBS liked his technique, his accent— 
he was born in Russia of English par- 
ents—and his argumentative style. The 
network put him on regularly, got him 
a sponsor—Philco Radio—and has 
broadcast his views of the news ever 
since. 


From the beginning, Carter took sides 
on every question: “I could have climbed 
the fence and been neutral, but what 
the devil? There’s no meat in that. 
Meat is in argument. If I can provide 
an argument, so much the better.” 


Last week the news commentator 
found that his broadcasts of the events 
which preceded Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann’s execution last April had not 
only provided an argument but had 
mixed him into the middle of it. Gov. 
Harold Hoffman of New Jersey sued 
Carter, Philco, CBS, and two CBS radio 
stations for $100,000 damages. 


Carter, complained the Governor, had 
broadcast such “scandalous and de- 
famatory” remarks as: “Crazier and 
crazier grows the Hauptmann affair— 
more and more desperate over the week- 
end became New Jersey’s Governor to 
justify his official blundering and save 
his tottering political reputation—more 
and more dizzy stunts are dragged 
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across the old trails to befuddle the pub- 
lic and confuse the main issue.” 

Governor Hoffman’s suit against Car- 
ter started lawyers debating a favorite 
legal puzzler: technically, is defama- 
tion of character on the radio libel or 
slander ? 

Old law proclaimed that written def- 
amation was libel, spoken defamation 
only slander. Damages were usually 
higher for libel, since the injurious 
statements were put in permanent form 
and might reach more people. But the 
broadcast word, although spoken and 
impermanent, reaches a far greater 
audience than most written words. 

So far only three damage suits have 
been brought«against radio companies, 
and only one—Sorenson vs. Wood, Ne- 
braska, 1931—-has been fought through. 
That case went to the plaintiff. 

It seemed unlikely last week that 
Governor Hoffman and Boake Carter 
would ever actually come to grips in 
court. In his last two broadcasts of 
the week, Carter taunted his adversary 
with having made a political gesture 
not intended to result in a trial on the 
merits: Hoffman had filed his suit in 
New Jersey, and as Carter lives in 
Pennsylvania the Governor could not 
serve papers on him or drag him into 
court unless Carter strayed over the 
State line—which the commentator 
showed no intention of doing. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: Elsie Janis Turns Back 


On ‘Mammon, Trying to Horn in’ 


Last week the curtain of seven years’ 
retirement rolled back, and the spot- 
light hovered over Elsie Janis again. 
In a letter headed “Dear Boss” and sent 
to the editor of The Tarrytown (N. Y.) 
Daily News, Miss Janis announced her 
intention of selling historic Philipse 


Manor (built in 1683) and all of her be- 


longings. 


“I’m giving everything I have, Bosg, 


except the talent, personality, pep, or 
whatever it was that put me in the 
money as little Elsie, and kept me there 
for 30 years... Anyway, I want to be 
a rookie again, and, as any army guy 
knows, the less you carry on the march 
the better. 

“The dear old manor... is the first 
thing I’m givirz up... I’m going to 
sell it for just enough to pay what I 
owe ... and is owed not for fine feath- 
ers but to fine folks like doctors, coal 
dealers, even lawyers (a hangover from 
the Mammon days when I had income- 
tax worries) and a couple of good 
friends...” 

She gave her reasons for this decision 
to follow a Christ-spoken formula: “I 
was moved by a desire to do something 
swell ...I want to help children and 
the poor... I intend to keep nothing 
for myself ... this is a divine inspira- 
tion from God” (... sell all that thou 
hast, and distribute unto the poor, and 
thou shall have treasure in Heaven... 
Luke 18:22). ; 

“Mammon, who was certainly a co- 
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ACME 


Elsie Janis Will Do ‘Something Swell’ 


director until I left the stage in 1929, 
has been trying to horn in and swerve 
me from the peace I sought. I finally 
turned on him and said: ‘Listen, I know 
all ’bout your setup and just what you 
can give. The only really inspired hap- 
piness I have ever had was when I was 
giving without any thought of you—in 
the war and after.’” 

What Elsie Janis gave during the 
war has become part of the story of 
the A. E. F. She left Broadway’s $3,500 
weekly as a mimic and musical-comedy 
star, then top salary for women stage 
players, and paid her own expenses to 
France. 

For seven months during 1917-18 she 
braved weather, cooties, and cannon to 
give as many as ten performances daily 
for American soldiers of the Western 
Front. By direct orders from General 
Headquarters she was the only woman 
entertainer allowed in the advance war 
zone. 

Back home after the Armistice, ‘‘The 
Sweetheart of the A. E. F.” became a 
stage pet of veterans. A serious illness 
in 1929 brought her retirement. Tragedy 
followed the next year: her mother, in- 
separable companion and . manager, 
died. 

Loneliness merged into marriage two 
years later when the slim, vivacious 
dark-eyed wit became the bride of Gil- 
bert Wilson, a salesman sixteen years 
her junior. Of the marriage she said: 
“TI had asked for a helpmeet who would 
understand me. He came and was 
young enough to be as inexperienced in 
the fundaments'= ~* mating as Old 
Maid Janis was —. +2. 

“Result: four years of two being one 
completely, and now an understanding 
of what is what. He is young enough 
to make a new life for himself.” 

In this part of her letter Elsie Janis, 
born Elsie Bierbower in Columbus, 
Ohio, left readers wondering whether 
she intended to go forth alone into her 
life of charity. 

Late this Summer she plans to sell 
her home, furniture, souvenirs, and 
cherished possessions, gathered during 
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a glittering career that dates from 1897, 
when she made her first stage appear- 
ance at a Golumbus Charity Ball. After 
paying her*debts, She will give herself 
to enevolent works. 

“I just want to be happy, and I’m 
going to be.” 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Spring Dance: Two Smith College 
girls had an idea. Philip Barry made 
an adroitly dialogued little play out of 
it. The comedy concerns a bunch of 
college girls who gang up on a man and 
get him—for one of their classmates 
who is no brighter than she should be. 
Produced by Jed Harris at Raymond 
Moore’s Dennis, Mass., playhouse. 


White Christmas: Philip Merivale and 
Gladys Cooper move lightly through a 
slight case of British adultery—all in 
fun, mind you. Merivale wrote the 
pleasant play. D. A. Doran and Arthur 
Hanna presented it at the Red Barn, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 


SCREEN: There’s Never a Dull 
Moment in 1929 ‘Wanted Men’ 


Before the turn of the century, 
grandpa used to toss senile vegetables 
at the well-known Cherry Sisters. For 
singing songs and reciting homemade 
poetry—so terrible that it tickled the 
risibles—Oscar Hammerstein, the theat- 
rical producer, paid Addie and Effie 
important money. By a fish-net screen 
he protected the Iowa performers from 
tomato-throwers. 

Movie players need no such defense 
from audiences because they are usual- 
ly not present when films reach public 
exhibition. Often, they can give thanks 
for this dispensation of fate. In the 
case of “Wanted Men,” a British and 
Dominions production from the vintage 
of 1929 (which J. H. Hoffberg pre- 
sents), Charles Laughton and Dorothy 
Gish probably would rather not discuss 
it, much less see it. 

But last week it burst willy-nilly on 
the American public. Apparently re- 
vived on the strength of Laughton’s 
latter-day fame as a powerful character 
actor, the picture at least demonstrates 
how much Laughton has developed. 

The story is all about Dorothy Gish 
shipwrecked in an Arctic camp of wolf- 
ish outlaws. While she swoons and 
swoons in the best fashion of her D. W. 
Griffith days, the wolves-in-the-shape- 
of-men draw lots for her. Laughton 
gets the gal by faking the draw. 


Then comes the “unexpected.” In- 
stead of having his fiendish way with 
her, Charles remembers that she looks 
like his little girl back in England. He 
gives her into the care of a doctor, and 
the two head back toward civilization 
in an open boat—while Laughton fights 
off the others. Just as the hero and 
heroine get out of range, an overturned 
lantern sets off a case of dynamite, and 
the public éhemies are blown to pieces. 

The picture is so bad that it is enter- 
taining. 


J.H. HOFFBERG 
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Charles Laughton 
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‘M’LISS’: She Gets Her Man Just as 
She Did W hen Bret Harte Created Her 


Bret Harte was an Albany, N. Y., 
boy who made good in California. His 
poems and stories of the wild mining- 
camp days became classics. Born Aug. 
25, 1839, of English and Dutch parent- 
age (paternal grandfather Jewish), he 
joined the Californians in 1858. Shortly 
afterward, he started a literary career 
that ended with his death in England, 
May 5, 1902. 

One of his amiable novels, “M’liss” 
(1873), told of the tribulations encoun- 
tered by Melissa Smith, daughter of a 
charming old drunken failure. RKO 
Radio Pictures has screened this tale. 
Cut quietly to routine pattern, the pic- 
ture flickers forth a series of old-fash- 
ioned situations in the little mining 
town, Smith’s Pocket, Calif. 

As Melissa Smith, “‘M’liss” for short, 
Anne Shirley moons through the story 
too sweetly for words. She sings in a 
saloon to get money for school clothes, 
and she falls in love with the teacher, 
John Beal, who acts as if he likes act- 
ing. But Barbara Pepper, daughter of 
the Mayor who is the villain of the 
piece, also wants John. 

After much trouble in a melodra- 
matic maze, “M’liss” gets her man. 
And that’s about all there is to the 
picture. 





RADIO 


SINGS: All Can Join the Chorus 


For Soaps and Shaving Creams 





“There IS a tavern in the TOWN .. .” 
Thirty miles off the Atlantic coast, a 
solitary lighthouse keeper bawls the 
verse. In a Canadian living room, a 
quarreling family joins in. Two thou- 
sand miles southwest, the sweltering 
occupants of a California ranch bang 
the table with their mugs: “. . . and 
THERE my true love sits him DOWN .. .” 

Their voices blend with those of a 
thousand singers in the gloomy Colum- 
bia Playhouse, New York. Armed with 
kazoos and a huge enthusiasm, they 
gather every Sunday night for an old- 
fashioned song fest. 

Last week, for the first time, the 
CBS sustaining feature, “Community 
Sing,” went on a national network as 
a sponsored program. 


IpEA: Lucile Singleton, CBS audi- 
tionist, likes mass singing. In Alabama, 
her home State, everybody likes it. A 
year ago, almost as soon as she came 
north to Columbia, she shoved it under 
her boss’s nose as a program sugges- 
tion—only to be turned down. But she 
persisted. This Spring, with CBS look- 
ing for a sustaining program filler, she 
won a rehearing—and victory. 

The radio audience heard the simple 
novelty May 10. Consisting of little 
more than a leader, musicians, and an- 
nouncer, with a roaring studio audi- 
ence back of them, it inspired :five 
prospective sponsors to" wire for op- 
tions. 

On June 25, two excited Columbia 
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salesmen hurried through the brass 
doors of the CBS building. Both of 
them produced signed contracts for the 
show—one from Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., the other from Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet. Embarrassed lawyers puzzled 
over the coincidence and finally per- 
suaded both companies to exploit mass 
singing. Colgate opened last week— 
Gillette will follow the rival show late 
in August. 

Convincing arguments for the soap 
and razor magnates: (1) Low-cost pro- 
duction. Colgate sank $9,000 a week 
into its last show, “Ziegfeld Follies”— 
for talent and rights alone. Studio 
song carries only four big salaries, and 
$1,000 covers the average week. (2) 
Spontaneity. Program directors claim 
little audience-stooging or script-work 
is necessary; the mob of singers work 
themselves into a fine frenzy of exuber- 
ance. (3) The scheme’s mass appeal. 

Public choice determines song types. 
The four kinds most in demand: roun- 
delays (‘““Row, Row, Row Your Boat’’); 
barber-shop ballads (“Down by The 
Old Mill Stream’’); novelty songs (“Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm’’); and music 
of the ’90s (“Silver Threads Among the 
Gold,” ‘“‘Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom De Ay’). 

Another favorite: “Hinkey Dinkey 
Parlez-vous,”’ which is a revamp of the 
seventeenth-century marching song of 
Monmouth’s men: “Landlord, Where Is 
Thy Daughter Fair?” 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
July 18-24 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M, Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 

SAT. (18th): Texas Centennial: Cowboys, dig- 

nitaries, and commentators give the folks 
back East an idea of what the Lone Star 
State can do in the way of ballyhoo. 12:30 
NBC-Blue (WJZ). 
Swing Session: Hoagy (Stardust) Car- 
michael holds a “jam competition’ with 
Caspar Reardon, hot harpist, and Lee 
Wiley, blues singer. 8:00 CBS. 

SUN. (19th): Wagner Festival: International 

broadcast of excerpts from “Lohengrin.” 
Wilhelm Furtwaengler will conduct from 
Bayreuth, 3:00 NBC-Blue. 
Russian Songs: A Russian male choir, di- 
rected by Vladimir Heifetz, sings with 
Emery Deutsch’s ensemble. Listen for or- 
gan-basses and remarkable tenor clearness 
and range. 4:30 CBS. 

MON. (20th): “Let’s Talk It Over’: Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee and Nathalie Couch of 
the National Republican Committee ha- 
rangue each other on the virtues of the 
Elephant and the Donkey. 5:00 NBC-Blue, 


TUES. (2ist): Hawaii Calls: Native music, 

broadcast from Hawaii (Honolulu). 12:30 
CBS, 
Woman’s Radio Review: Dr. W. Bayard 
Long, dermatologist of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City, goes the way of the Mid- 
west. Subject of talk: “‘To Burn or Not to 
Burn.” Translation: how to get a tan. 
4:00 NBC-Red (WEAF). 

WED. (22d): Baluchitherium: For the hardy 
radio listener only. A preview talk on the 
largest land mammal known to have ex- 
isted. By F. Trubee Davison and Roy 
Chapman Andrews of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, which recently 
acquired the remains of one of the mon- 
sters. 7:15 NBC-Blue. 


THURS: (23rd): Olympics: International 
broadcast from Berlin. Bill Slater will in- 
terview newly arrived American partici- 
pants in the games. 3:15 NBC-Blue. 
Gov. Alfred M. Landon: The Presidential 
candidate accepts the Republican nomina- 
tion. 10:00 NBC-Blue-Red. 


FRI, (24th): Great Lakes Symphony: Another 
of the Summer symphonies, broadcast 
from the breezy Cleveland Exposition. 
Rudolph Ringwall will be the guest con- 
ductor. 10:30 NBC-Red. 


TRANSITION 





Born: To Mr. and Mrs. Oliva Dionne, 
parents of the quintuplets, a _ son, 
Joseph Robert Telesphore (eleventh of 
the living Dionne children), at their 
Callander, Ont., farmhouse. 


Birtupay: John D. Rockefeller, 97, 
July 8. .Secluded at Golf House, his 
Lakewood, N. J., estate, he spent the 
day with a few friends and members 
of his family. At his birthday luncheon 
he: ate hot bouillon, lamb—fresh-killed 
from the flock on the estate, asparagus 
and peas—also from the estate; nib- 
bled a piece of birthday cake (with 97 
red candles); washed it down with 
acidophilus milk; and predicted, “I 
know I'll live to be 100.” 


.--Nikola Tesla, electrical genius and 
former associate of Thomas A. Edison, 
80, July 10. As host at a press luncheon 
in New York City, he announced the 
perfection of his latest invention—for 
wireless transmission of electricity. 
From the superplant to be erected in 
Europe next year, he says he will be 
able to transmit 100,000,000 volts a 
distance of 6,000 miles. 


..-.-George William Norris, Republican 
Senator from Nebraska, 75, July 11. He 
celebrated quietly at his Wisconsin 
Summer home, while friends were cir- 
culating a petition in his home State 
to draft him for a fifth term in the 
Senate—for which he has not filed his 
candidacy. 


MarrieD: Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, 
American Minister to Denmark, for- 
mer Congresswoman from Florida, and 
daughter of William Jennings Bryan, 
and Capt. Boerge Rohde of Copenhagen, 
Kammarjunker (Gentleman-in-Wait- 
ing) at the Danish Court, and officer 
of King Christian X’s Life Guard, at 
St. James Episcopal Church, Hyde 
Park, N. Y. Following the ceremony, 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, honor 
guests at the wedding, held a reception 


WIDE WORLD 
Jacqueline Cochran, Secretly Married 


for the pair at their Hyde Park home. 
After a two-month vacation, Mrs. 
Owen—who will retain her former 
name for her official work—will return 
to her diplomatic duties at Copenhagen. 
Because she once lost her citizenship— 
through her marriage to a Britisher, 
Major Reginald Owen, her second hus- 
band—and had to go through naturali- 
zation formalities to regain it, Mrs. 
Owen was instrumental in having the 
laws altered to permit American wom- 
en marrying foreigners to retain their 
status here. 


... Floyd Odlum, president of the Atlas 
Corporation, and Jacqueline Cochran, 
flyer and proprietor of a Los Angeles 
beauty salon, secretly about six weeks 
ago, in California; announced last week 
in New York. 


Divorcep: Mrs. Emily Haag Buck 
Ringling by John Ringling, last of the 
Ringling brothers of circus fame, on 
charges of cruelty. 


..- Rosalie Jones Dill, onetime militant 
suffragette, by Senator Clarence C. Dill 


INTERNATIONAL 


American Minister Ruth Bryan Owen Becomes a Danish Kammarjunkerinde 
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Walter Wanger and Mrs. Wanger Return From a Conference With Mussolini 


of Washington, on the charge that she 
told his family he was “drinking like a 
fish” and losing both mind and eye- 
sight. The presiding judge found that 
her labeling her husband “a crook and 
a coward” also constituted cruelty, but 
ignored as “incompetent and immateri- 
al” the Senator’s complaints of his 
wife’s loud-voiced opposition to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and her slovenliness in 
dress and housekeeping. 

ARRIVED: Walter Wanger, film pro- 
ducer, in New York, from Rome, Italy, 
where he has been arranging with Pre- 
mier Mussolini for the production of 
motion pictures, in English, at the 
model cinema city to be built in Rome 
—in accordance with the Duce’s long- 
cherished plans. 


DEPARTED: William A. Julian, Treas- 
urer of the United States, coordinator 
of bonus activities—and probably the 
richest member of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration—with Mrs. Julian, and 
Mrs. Daniel C. Roper, wife of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, from New York, 


; ACME 
¥. A. Julian Ponders the Economic Maze 


for England, where, after Secretary 
Roper joins them later, they will be 
presented at the Court of St. James’s. 
Mr. Julian blamed the “internal com- 
bustion engine” for today’s economic 
muddles, and cited as examples the 
tenants on his “io farm: “‘Nary a one 
has a cow...achicken...a pig... 
a vegetable garden. But every danged 
one of ’em has an automobile.” 


...Primo Carnera, heavyweight prize- 
fighter—on crutches, as result of his 
recent paralytic stroke—from New 
York for his home in Sequals, Italy. In 
a letter to The New York Times sports 
editor, he thanked the American people 
for their understanding treatment of 
him—‘“when they have laughed I have 
laughed with them.” He has no future 
plans, ‘but the same Providence which 
guided me before will . . . guide me 
again ... The thing I have to remem- 
ber is that I once made the top.” 

Diep: The Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, 71, radio preacher, and pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; of peritonitis, after a 
week’s illness, in Champlain Valley Hos- 
pital, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Son of a Shropshire mine operator, 
he toiled ten hours a day as a “pony 
boy” in the mines, then sat up half the 
night reading. On Sundays he and his 
father served neighboring chapels as 
lay preachers. Ordained after graduat- 
ing from Richmond and Wesleyan Col- 
leges, he came to America in 1890 with 
$100. Through a Bishop whom he had 
met in London he obtained a $600-a- 
year pastorate at Millbrook, N. Y. In 
the next eleven years his eloquent 
preaching won him calls from the 
Central Methodist Church, Yonkers; 
the Metropolitan Temple, New York; 
and the Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. There, besides guiding the 
country’s largest Congregational parish, 
Dr. Cadman found time for more than 
30 years to preside over a Sunday aft- 
ernoon Y.M.C.A. forum. Inviting ques- 
tions from his audience, he was never 
nonplussed for a reply. Question: “Why 
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did Walter Johnson lose the last game 
of the World Series?” Answer: “It is 
not part of God’s plan that one cham- 
pion shall win all the time.” 

Though Dr. Cadman preached and 
lectured to thousands all over the coun- 
try, his greatest audiences were invisi- 
ble to him. Since 1922 the radio has 
carried his voice to millions in North 
and South America and Europe. For 
more than 500 such addresses he re- 
ceived no pay. 

His vast unseen congregations only 
strengthened his belief in the power of 
personal contact: “What America needs 
is a two-seated taxi. Then I could ride 
by the driver and talk to him.” 


---Thomas Meighan, 57, stage star, 
and matinee idol of the silent films; 
of cancer, at his Kings Point, Long 
Island, home. Twenty-nine years ago, 
in his first big role—as the halfback 
in “The College Widow”—he won the 
approval of American and British 
theatre critics, met and promptly mar- 
ried “the widow,” Frances Ring, sister 
of the famous actress, Blanche Ring. 
The highest-paid male star of the silent 
pictures, he was an outstanding success 
in “The Miracle Man.” His last screen 
appearance was in 1934, in “Peck’s 
Bad Boy,” with the young star, Jackie 
Cooper. 


... George Tchitcherin, 64, Soviet Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs until 1930, 
when ill health forced him to relinquish 
the post to Maxim Litvinoff; of diabe- 
tes, in Moscow. He represented the 
U.S.S.R. at the 1922 Genoa and Lau- 
sanne conferences, and is credited with 
negotiating most of the treaties for 
Soviet recognition. 


... Representative Warren J. Duffey, 
50, Democrat from Ohio; after a lin- 
gering illness (liver disorder), at his 
home in Toledo, Ohio. 


...-Kate Lucille Foote, 68, erstwhile 
American stage beauty, known to 
Londoners as “Old Kate of Aldwych,” 
a match seller stationed opposite the 
Gaiety Theatre, where her name had 
glittered in lights during her hey- 
day in the ’90s; of old age (after 
a breakdown), in Lambeth Hospital, 
London. She claimed to have mar- 
ried, inherited, and lost three fortunes 
—mainly at the Monte Carlo gaming 
tables. After the death of her third 
husband, her last jewels pawned, she 
obtained permission of London police 
to set up her campstool on the corner 
of Aldwych, and the Strand, where she 
has been a familiar and picturesque 
figure for the last ten years. 


..- Joseph Edward Humphreys, 63, vet- 
eran prize-ring announcer who intro- 
duced most of the important fistic bouts 
of the last 40 years; of heart attack— 
directly brought on by the heat—after 
a long illness (liver and heart ailment), 
at his home in Fair Haven, N. J. He 
stumbled accidentally into ring announc- 
ing, after successfully pinch-hitting for 
another announcer; ever since, his lus-- 
ty-lunged intoning, ‘‘Lay-dees and gen- 
tulmen, the winnah and new cham- 
peen!” has for a long time been ring- 
side tradition. 
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OLYMPICS: Record-Holders and 
Champions Too Slow to Qualify 


Five record-holders failed to qualify, 
and one finished last. Nine national 
champions were beaten. Two new world 
marks were set. And a steel-tipped 
javelin plunged into the turf one inch 
from the toe of a park department 
guard. 

Last week-end at Randall’s Island 
Stadium, New York, 30,000 fans, al- 
ready dazed by 100-degree heat and a 
pitiless sun, gaped and gasped. Sports 
writers gulped. And committeemen 
sweated over arrangements for trans- 
porting the Olympic track and field 
team to Germany. 


Gases: For Jesse Owens, who won 
the 100 meters, 200 meters, and broad 
jump. The Ohio State Negro may be- 
come the first athlete ever to capture 
three Olympic titles. 


® For Cornelius Johnson of California 
and David Albritton of Ohio State. 
Johnson set a new world record by high 
jumping 6 feet, 9% inches—% inches 
higher than Walter Marty had gone in 
1934. He rushed to a microphone to 
tell radio listeners how it felt, but be- 
fore he could speak Albritton leaped 
the same height. At 6 feet, 10%, both 
missed. Then they shook hands with 
Marty, who placed sixth and failed to 
make the team. 


® For Harold Manning of Wichita, Kan. 
One lap from the tape in the 3,000- 
meter steeplechase, the crowd wondered 
how long he would hold his 25-yard 
lead over Joe McCluskey, veteran of 
the 1932 games. But Manning, as sleek 
and olive-skinned as a ballroom dancer, 
sprinted the last 200 yards and won in 
9:08.2—more than 6 seconds under 
McCluskey’s world record. 


® For Frank Wykoff, who made the 
team in 1928 as a California schoolboy, 
and repeated in 1932. He reached the 
100-meter final by winning a special 
race for those who had placed fourth 
and fifth in the first heats. Then he 
placed third and qualified for his third 
Olympiad. 


® For the consistency of the hurdlers: 
Forrest (Spec) Towns of Georgia, who 
has broken the 110-meter record four 
times this year, extended his 1936 
winning streak; Glenn Hardin of Loui- 
siana, undefeated since 1932, added a 
new American 400-meter record—51.4 
seconds—to his Olympic and world 
marks. 


® For Lee Bartlett of Detroit, who 
threw the javelin in the 1928 and 1932 
games. Last Sunday he earned his 
third Olympic shield. John Mottram, 
national champion from California, 
dropped out of the competition in the 
preliminary trials. 


Guips: For Ben Eastman of Cali- 
fornia and Charles Beetham of Ohio 
State in the 800 meters. Eastman holds 
world records at 440, 600, and 800 











INTERNATIONAL 
Miss Gestring (Left) and Mrs. Hill: 
2nd and 3rd in the 3-Meter Dive 





Miss Rawls: From Springboard to 
100-Meter Sprint to 400-Meter Swim 


& 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY MAX HAAS 
Mr. and Mrs. Wingard—After 
She Won the 400-Meter Tryout 


yards, and 500 and 800 meters. At 
Randall’s Island he started and finished 
last. Beetham, national title-holder, 
tangled with Marmaduke Hobbs of 
Indiana at the halfway mark and fel] 
out of the race. 


® For Bill Bonthron, record-holder at 
1,500 meters. The ex-Princeton ace 
had retired from track for a year to 
concentrate on his New York account- 
ing business. His comeback attempt 
ended Sunday when he foundered in 
the stretch. Order of finish: Glenn 
Cunningham, Archie San Romani, Gene 
Venzke. 


® For George Varoff of California, who 
pole-vaulted to a new world record— 
14 feet, 6% inches—two weeks ago in 
the national championships at Prince- 
ton. Sunday he stopped at 14 feet. 
William Graber, Earle Meadows, and 
Lee Sefton, all Californians, tied for 
first at 14.3. 


® For Eddie O’Brien of Syracuse. Tom 
Keane, who also coached Ray Barbuti, 
1928 Olympic champion, called him the 
greatest 400-meter man he had ever 
seen. In New York, three Californians 
—Archie Williams, Harold Smallwood, 
and Jimmy LuValle—all ran better 
than 47 seconds and placed in that 
order. O’Brien, who was 10 pounds 
underweight, collapsed after the race. 


® For Ralph Metcalfe of Milwaukee, 
Wis., 200-meter champion and record- 
holder. Supposedly Owens’s master in 
the longer sprint, he weakened and 
finished fourth. 


SWIMMING: A Maid and Two Matrons; 
More Americans to Challenge Japan 


Across the East River in Astoria, 
Long Island, three 1932 Olympic medal- 
winners dominated the women’s swim- 
ming tryouts. 

In 1932, Katherine Rawls, who hates 
to be called Kitty, fell short of qualify- 
ing in the breast-stroke trial. Then 
she entered the springboard dive, and 
eventually placed second in the Los 
Angeles games. Last month she lost 
her national breast-stroke title to Iris 
Cummings of California. So in As- 
toria the 19-year-old Florida girl gave 
up her favorite event and tried three 
others. Again Miss Rawls profited by 
the switch: first in the springboard 
dive; first in the 100 meters; and third 
in the 400 meters. 

Four years ago, Mrs. Nelson L. 
(Dorothy Poynton) Hill captured the 
platform dive at Los Angeles. Last 
Sunday the 20-year-old veteran won the 
tryout in that event, and was third be- 
hind Miss Rawls off the springboard 
(second, Marjorie Gestring, 14, also 4 
Californian). 

Mrs. Cleon J. (Lenore Kight) Win- 
gard, national champion at 400 meters, 
800 meters, and the mile, came from 
behind Mary Lou Petty of Seattle, 
Wash., and won the 400-meter tryout. 


Men: At Los Angeles, Japanese 


swimmers won five out of eight first 
places, and American coaches begat 
hunting for a savior of the aquatic 
cause—someone to succeed Johnny 
In 1933, Jack Medica of 


Weissmuller. 
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seattle began breaking Johnny’s records. 
Best at longer distances, Medica clipped 
all but the 100-meter and 100-yard 
marks. 

Peter Fick, New York A.C. sprinter, 
also saw his duty. First he dashed the 
100 meters in 56.6 seconds. Last Spring 
he officially ended the Weissmuller era 
by sprinting 100 yards in 51 seconds, 
equal to the movie hero’s best. 

Last week-end at Warwick, R.I., the 
fnal tryouts produced two more de- 
fenders of American honor. Arthur 
Highland of Chicago beat Fick in the 
100 meters. Ralph Flanagan of Miami, 
Fla., beat Medica at 400 and 1,500 
meters, setting an American record of 
19:37.8 in the longer event. 





FUNDS: Fans and Athletes Scramble 
To Erase $150,000 Deficit in 10 Days 


For every American who competes in 
Germany, the American Olympic Com- 
mittee will have to spend $500: travel 
to New York, $75; uniform, $40; pas- 
sage to Berlin and return, $200; living 
expenses for 25 days in the Olympic 
Village, $150; equipment, administra- 
tive expense, etc., $35. 

On July 5, ten days before the team 
was scheduled to sail from New York, 
Gustavus T. Kirby, treasurer of the 
committee, made an announcement that 
complicated the tryout situation. The 
Olympic fund, he revealed, still fell 
$149,924 short of the $350,000 necessary 
to finance a full American entry. Un- 
less cash poured in at the rate of 
$15,000 a day, qualifiers unable to pay 
their own way would be left behind. 

Jeremiah T. Mahoney, who resigned 
his A. A. U. presidency last December 
in protest against participation in the 
games, had his explanation: “The short- 
age shows that the American people 
will not respond to any such Nazi 
propaganda as these games are.” 


Grantland Rice, normally conserva- 
tive sports columnist, blazed: ‘Articles 
have been written contending that the 
Olympic games have produced inter- 
national ill will ... This is the purest 
form of bunk that anyone could invent.” 

Beneath the roar of anti-Nazi and 
pro-Olympic partisans, civic-minded 
fans scrambled to cut the deficit. Den- 
ver, Colo., scraped up $1,000 for Glenn 
Morris, decathlon star. Seattle, Wash., 
guaranteed $5,000 for the University 
of Washington’s eight-oared crew. The 
New York A. C. promised $3,000 and 
then gave $5,000. 


The athletes themselves chipped in. 

A fencer mortgaged his estate. A field- 
hockey player sold his car. A girl gym- 
hast visited a loan shark. A girl run- 
ler pawned her engagement ring. 
_ By this Monday, the fund still lacked 
$57,709. But before sailing time on 
Wednesday the committee expected to 
receive nearly $30,000 in net proceeds 
ftom the track and field meet at Ran- 
(all’s Island; $5,000 for men’s swim- 
ming; and $4,000 for water polo. These 
‘ontributions would create a $15,000 
surplus in those sports, which could be 
liverted to others less solvent—field 
tockey, women’s swimming, and wom- 
t's track and field. 
































WIDE WORLD 


Lee Bartlett Earned His Third Shield 
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Lee Sefton Tied for First at 14, 3 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Forrest Towns (Fourth From Left), a Four-Time Record-Breaker 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY MAK HAAS 
Jimmy LuValle and Archie Williams: 
No. 1 and No. 2 in the 400 Meters 





INTERNATIONAL 


Jesse Owens and Ralph Metcalfe, 
Triple-Winner and Beaten Champion 
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35 Billion Dollars 


OF AMERICAN PROPERTY IS 


Mutually Insured 





“The soundest, 
safest way to do 
it is through 
Mutual fire in- 
surance!’ 


No matter how large or small the prop- 
erty... whether it belongs to you alone, or 
to your company... investigate Mutual fire 
insurance! Mutual gives you sound protec- 
tion, active fire-prevention service, prompt 
payment in full when losses occur... and 
the plus of a substantially lower net cost 
due to conservative business management. 

During the last 10 years, more than 
$135,000,000 have been returned as sav- 
ings to the policyholders of the seventy-five 
selected leaders comprising membership 
of the Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies. Protect yourself with 
the fire insurance that covers over 35 billion 
dollars’ worth of American property. Send 
now fora valuable free booklet that tells the 
advantages and economy of Mutual fire insur- 
ance. Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies,919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


Companiesand the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. ltisa 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 


This seal identi- 
fies a member com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 














BUSINESS 





COMMERCE: Roper Marshals Half-Year Gains, 


Predicts $60,000,000,000 National Income for 1936 


When statisticians talk about Ameri- 
ca’s national income they mean the net 
aggregate income of all the people. In 
a semiannual survey of current busi- 
ness made public this week, the De- 
partment of Commerce estimated that 
the national income plunged from $81,- 
000,000,000 in 1929 to $39,500,000,000 
in 1932. But from this point it rose to 
$53,000,000,000 last year. 

According to the survey, about $36,- 
000,000,000 of the national income paid 
out in 1935 went into wages and sala- 
ries. Interest, dividends, and other re- 
turns to capital and enterprise ac- 
counted for the remaining $17,000,- 
000,000. 

In other words, the compensation of 
all employes rose more than 7 per cent 
in 1935, whereas total dividends and in- 
terest payments increased 2 per cent. 
This brought employes’ incomes up to 
70 per cent of the 1929 figure, while 
bondholders and stockholders last year 
received 65 per cent as much as in 1929. 
The survey estimated that dividends 
have risen nearly 30 per cent from their 
depression low in 1933. 


Optimist: Commenting on business 
conditions, Secretary of Commerce 
Roper said last week: “I have been en- 
couraged by the continuing factor of 
broad improvement during the recovery 
period and particularly in the first six 
months of 1936.” The Secretary then 
predicted that the national income for 
this year might reach $60,000,000,000. 

Statisticians lost no time in pointing 
out that figures are not yet available 
on which to base an accurate estimate 
of the national income for 1936. But 
Secretary Roper marshaled an impos- 
ing array of government statistics to 
support his roseate guess: 


® Compared with the first half of 1935, 
industrial production this year has ad- 
vanced 11 per cent; retail sales, 10 per 
cent; freight traffic, 9 per cent; cash 
farm income, 11 per cent. Further- 
more, since January the trend of em- 
ployment has been steadily upward. At 
present it stands at the highest point 
of the recovery period with approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 more employed than 
during the 1933 low. 


® In June, steel production reached a 
six-year high; for the six months’ period 
it was one-third greater than in the 
first half of 1935. Comparing the same 
periods, automobile production jumped 
from 2,218,255 to 2,450,000 units. An- 
other straw in the wind: electric-power 
production set an all-time record in the 
first half of the year, due to an increase 
in both domestic and industrial con- 
sumption. 


® Construction contracts awarded in 37 
states increased from $1,351,159,000 in 


1932 to $1,844,545,000 in 1935. In the 
first five months of 1936 the total was 
$996,523,000—a gain of 81 per cent over 
the comparable 1935 period. If lumber 
consumption continues at its present 
rate, the 1936 total will jump from last 
year’s 18,235,000,000 to 20,000,000,000 


board feet. 


® Contrary to the usual seasonal trend, 
exports increased 4 per cent from April 
to May, while imports receded 6 per 
cent. These shifts resulted in 
merchandise export balance of $9,932. 
000, the first reported since January, 


® Stock prices based on 421 leading 
stocks climbed from an index of 78,5 
last year to 105.7 in the first quarter of 
1936. Bond prices went up from 1023 
to 107.6. According to Standard Trade 
& Securities, earnings of 921 corpora- 
tions advanced from $348,301,000 in 
1932 to $1,785,532,000 in 1935, or more 
than 380 per cent. 


DispuTeE: For these signs of recovery 
businessmen gave thanks. 
differed sharply as to their cause. Demo- 
crats pointed to the President’s decisive 
handling of the bank crisis and gave 
major credit to the administration. Re- 
insisted that 
had been due entirely to natural causes 
and that if anything the New Deal had 
held back recovery. 

Economists granted that Secretary 
Roper’s prediction of a $60,000,000,000 
national income this year may come 
true. But after analyzing the curve oi 
taxation for the past fifteen years, they 
said that tax collections may 
$17,000,000,000 to $19,000,000,000 an- 
nually by 1950. They warned that il 
the United States is to bear such 4 
burden, without creating a popular de- 
mand for devaluation, the national in- 
come will have to increase to $100,000, 


publicans 


000,000. 


PRICES: Robinson-Patman 


Stirs Countrywide Discussion 


When the Robinson-Patman Anti 
Price Discrimination Act became law 4 
month ago it gave many executives 4 
headache. Covering every commercial 
in the nation’s 2,000,000 
businesses, its provisions were so COl- 
fusing that no one knew exactly what 
Hundreds of trade ass0- 
ciations bombarded their members with 
advice. The gist of it: “Consult your 


transaction 


they meant. 


attorneys.” 


As a result, the prediction that the 
act would “make work for the lawyers 
quickly came true. 
harassed executives, the legal profes 
sion swung into action with a barrag® 
of interpretations and analyses. 


Summoned by 
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To hear lawyers and others discuss 
the act last week, the Trade Association 
Executives of New York City met in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


For much of the confusion they 
blamed the tortuous political and legis- 
lative maneuvers through which the 
measure passed. Warning that it may 
turn the price structure of business in- 
to an open book, they foresaw the act 
as compelling an “even greater degree 
of price uniformity than anything re- 
quired by the NRA.” But they felt that 
the government would proceed in a 
“careful and reasonable” manner to ob- 
tain judicial interpretations of doubtful 
points. 


Finally Dr. Willard Thorp of Dun & 
Bradstreet called the act “a burden not 
without recompense.” The former di- : 
visional director of the administration’s ; 

National Emergency Council said that j 
if a purchaser has grounds to suspect ’ When the horse runs home 


unfair practices he can apply to the . 
Federal Trade Commission for infor- And the ground is hard, 


mation regarding the price structure of , Fa When you wish you were safe 
the seller. Therefore, he concluded, “a , In your own back yard— 
publicly announced price structure will a ‘ Fe a 

be a strong weapon of defense for the ll ow os Sic Don't faint, don’t scream 
company endeavoring to meet the re- ! 


quirements of the law.” And don’t count ten— 


With lawyers already enjoying a field i eo™ Just rip off the sateen 
day, Thorp added bookkeepers and ac- *. , And yield to that yen, 
countants to the act’s beneficiaries. He : ih ’ For a s-0-0-t-h-i-n-g 
ointed out that keeping the elaborate " P sa ‘ 
canada of costs oa differentials are ‘-_ Stick of Beech-Nut! 
employed should provide them with 
plenty of jobs. 


First Steps: While the Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives were shadowboxing 
with the act in New York, the Associ- ‘ 
ated Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri- ou 
ca held a similar discussion in Chicago. ad U nn eC Ss S y 


Accompanied by their attorneys, 250 


representatives of leading food and 
grocery manufacturers met behind 
closed doors. Stating that the associ- Oo 
ation won’t announce an opinion on the 


act until the discussions have been com- 
pleted, President Paul S. Willis never- 
theless said that certain steps should be 
taken now. These are: 
1—To study carefully any quantity 
discounts in effect and to be prepared 
to justify such discounts by actual sav- ’ LE 
ings effected. A “| BEECH-NUT PEPPERMINT GUM 
2—To cancel, as of June 19, any ar- ~~ f .., 18 0 ZOOd it’s the most popular flavor 
ape : : of any gum sold in the United States. 
rangements covering the payment of sep ie, = 
brokerage to buyers. = eae EC” Beet) Nut <> 
3—To cancel or suspend any adver- . Oat. ——- 
tising or service-payment arrangements ( r —-,~ Li 
pending a further study of the law. . 


| -\ Bia >, 
“ j Pp : 9 komt hh 
MACHINES: AMF Earnings Come 


From Tobacco Firms and Bakers BEECHIES . . . another really 
BEECH-NUT PEPSIN GUM... e fine Peppermint Gum— sealed in 
i . ’ candy coating protects a pleasing F- ; ney Cotes Like Gum and 
I would like you to devise a ma- flavor...and, as Ie probably < sc = ndy in one, 


chine that will turn out cigars as good ona. _— aids digestion after 
as handmade.” 


Almost 40 years ago James B. Duke, 
head of the American Tobacco Co., 
gave this assignment to Rufus L. Pat- ca ‘ ~, f7 
terson, one of his young assistants. Die- = _— SS w/ ORALGENE—Its firmer 


Lv 


: . at % texture gives much needed 
hards in the tobacco industry said it at 


P mouth exercise . . . and.its 
couldn’t be done, but Patterson gath- BEECH-NUT SPEARMINT | , -o - eee sate of smegnens 
: : 1elps neutralize u x 
‘red around him a group of engineers ie. A Beech-Nut Onality coke. Each piace individually wrapped. 


and started research. By 1902 he had 


dehydrated milk of magnesia 
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STREAMLINED: Field tests of the latest thing in handset phones are being held by the 
New York Telephone Co. in Manhattan and Westchester County. Designed by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, the new instruments have the ringing mechanism, in~ 
duction coil, bells, and other equipment in the base of the phone instead of in a box 
attached to the wall. But don’t call up and ask for one—they’re not yet ready for 


public distribution. 





placed on the market the first crude 
cigar-making machine. 

Then followed years of further exper- 
imentation during which Patterson, as 
head of American Tobacco’s subsidiary, 
the American Machine & Foundry Co., 
spent $7,000,000 to develop a more ef- 
ficient mechanism. 

Cigar making by machinery made 
little progress at first. But after the 
war, large companies, such as General 
Cigar and Congress Cigar, recognized 
in the new process a way to cut costs 
and to give the country what it needed. 
Five-cent cigars rose from one-third of 
the total in 1920 to almost 90 per cent 
today; and mechanization of the indus- 
try increased proportionally. 

But American Machine didn’t devote 
its whole attention to cigars. As smok- 
ers’ tastes veered toward cigarettes, 
the company developed and improved 
the modern cigarette machine, which 
not only makes cigarettes but also 
packs them, seals the carton, and affixes 
a revenue stamp. 

In 1911 the Supreme Court dissolved 
the old American Tobacco Co. as a trust. 
The shares it formerly held in American 
Machine & Foundry were distributed to 
stockholders, and that firm thereafter 
functioned as an independent company. 

Today about 95 per cent of the coun- 
try’s cigarettes and virtually all ma- 
chine-made cigars are manufactured by 
A. M. F. machines. Thanks to the 
trend away from handmade cigars and 
to steadily increasing cigarette con- 
sumption, which this year reached new 
peaks, the company made a profit and 
paid dividends uninterruptedly during 
the depression. Last week directors 
continued this record by declaring the 
usual quarterly dividend of 20 cents a 
share on the common stock. 

American Machine & Foundry sells 
its cigarette machines. outright. But 
its cigar-making apparatus the com- 
pany leases through a two-thirds-owned 


subsidiary, International Cigar Ma- 
chinery Co. Users pay the manufac- 
turing cost of the machines plus a 
royalty of $1 per thousand cigars pro- 
duced. 

Thus the company gets a continuing 
income from cigar manufacturers, while 
sale of a cigarette-making machine is 
final. However, in the cigarette field 
A. M. F. creates a large replacement 
demand by continually improving the 
speed and efficiency of its apparatus. 
For example, in 1933 a new cigarette- 
making machine capable of turning out 
1,800 cigarettes a minute—three times 
the capacity of former models—was 
introduced. 

Despite its dependence on the tobac- 
co industry, American Machine isn't 
in that field exclusively. Years ago, in 
order to avoid putting all its eggs in 
one basket, the company began making 
a variety of machines for the paper, 
printing, and baking industries. Today 
one-fourth of its entire income comes 
from the sale of bread-wrapping de- 
vices sold to bakers. 


PATENTS: 2,000,000 Inventions 
And Still Room for Plenty More 


During the War of 1812 the British 
captured Washington and burned the 
Capitol. Then they trained their guns 
on the Patent Office. But before they 
could fire, Dr. William Thornton, Super- 
intendent of Patents, hurled himself in 
front of the cannon, and made a speech: 
“Are you Englishmen or only Goths and 
Vandals? This is the Patent Office, a 
depository of the ingenuity of the 
American nation in which the whole of 
the civilized world is interested. Would 
you destroy it? If so, fire away and let 
the charge pass through my body.” 

According to legend, the British were 
so impressed that they left the building 


unharmed. Had they destroyed it, how. 


ever, the damage would have been less 
than Dr. Thornton pictured. For the 
American patent system in those days 
was creaky as an old rocking chair, 
Anyone could take out a patent regard. 
less of whether his invention was use. 
ful, and many patents were issued on 
devices supposedly new, but actually 
patented before. , 

Finally Congress recognized these 
defects and passed legislation setting 
up the present system, under which the 
Patent Office investigates an inventor's 
claim to originality. The act of 1836 
started the present numbering of pat- 
ents and established the Patent Office 
as a separate bureau of the govern- 
ment. 

Monday of this week marked the 
100th anniversary of Patent No. 1 un. 
der the new law, issued July 13, 1836 
to Senator John Ruggles of Maine for 
his invention of a cogwheel for loco- 
motives, designed to permit their op- 
eration on steep grades. Since then the 
government has granted more than 
2,046,000 patents. 

When Senator Ruggles filed his ap- 
plication, the Patent Office consisted of 
a commissioner, an examiner, and two 
clerks. Today, besides the commis- 
sioner, there are three assistant com- 
missioners, some 650 examiners, and a 
clerical force of 600. 

It was 75 years before Patent No. 
1,000,000 was reached in 1911. But 
after that inventors worked more as- 
siduously, passing the two million mark 
in April, 1935—24 years later. During 
the depression, applications for patents 
declined by one-third, revealing the 
Patent Office as a barometer of busi- 
ness conditions. 


INVENTORS: The increased number of 
patents during the past 25 years results 
in part from the establishment of re- 
search departments by large corpora- 
tions. Yet today as always, most pat- 
ents are taken out not by professional 
scientists and inventors, but by men 
and women in all walks of life who 
happen to stumble on an idea—some- 
times related to their occupations, often 
entirely extraneous. 

Thus, Josef Hofmann, the pianist, de- 
veloped several improvements on an au- 
tomobile steering mechanism. Walter 
Hagen, the golfer, invented a golf ball 
with a special surface designed to make 
it “accurate in flight as well as in put- 
ting.” And Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. 
took out patents on a shoe-polishing 
cloth. 

Of the thousands of devices patented 
annually, comparatively few ever prove 
to be money-makers. Usually the in- 
ventor can’t raise enough funds to 
market his contraption, or, if he does, 
the public fails to buy. This is hardly 
remarkable, considering some of the 
inventions that have emerged from the 
patent mill. For example: 

A coffin with a bell attachment, by 
which a person can sound an alarm iD 
case he should be buried alive. 

An electrical bedbug exterminator: 
“Tt consists of electrical devices applied 
to bedsteads in such a manner that cur- 
rents of electricity will be sent through 
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These men 





breed sw. 


..-because in making New Departure Ball Bearings 
only pedigreed materials are used 


EW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS are forged from 
flawless steel, capable of supporting tremendous loads. 
When New Departure began to make ball bearings, one of 
the first problems was to create steel suitable for such use. 
The correct formula was found. Production of the steel was 
personally supervised. Today, from laboratory through steel 
mill, every step is directed by New Departure metallurgists. 
Great authorities on blood lines can never know as much 
about fine horses or dogs as these men know about the 
steel they “breed.” It is truly a pedigreed material. 


New Departure Ball Bearings are forged from this metal. 
Thus this tough steel is compressed, and made still tougher. 
By mastering each detail of ball bearing manufacture, 
New Departure has been able to contribute to the progress 
and profits of many industries. 
The New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, 
Connecticut; Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and London. 


Also makers of TRANSITORQ 


a million speeds at the touch of a finger 





Nothing Rolls * Like a Ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORCED STEEL BEARING 
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the bodies of the bugs which will either 
kill them or startle them so that they 
will leave the bedstead.” 

A balloon to be propelled by eagles 
or vultures harnessed to the gasbag. 

Eyeglasses for chickens “so that they 
may be protected from other fowls that 
might attempt to peck them.” 


Prorits: Patent experts say an in- 
vention has the best chance to succeed 
if it involves an improvement on some 
simple, everyday article, rather than a 
radical innovation for which the public 
may not be ready. The collar button 
with a turndown clip has earned $3,000,- 
000 for its patent-holders; the peg golf 
tee, $3,000,000; and the metal cap 
which is used for beverage bottles, 
$1,000,000 a year. 

On the other hand, a streamlined 
train was patented by a Massachusetts 
man as long ago as 1865. But the rail- 
roads then didn’t have the Diesel en- 
gines nor lightweight metals needed to 
make the idea feasible, and therefore 
the inventor never profited from his 
brain child. 
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The theory of the patent system is 
to encourage scientific advancement by 
giving an inventor a seventeen-year 
monopoly covering the manufacture, 
use, and sale of his invention. Anyone 
can take out a patent who has invented 
a “new and useful art, machine, manu- 
facture, or composition of matter, or 
any new and useful improvements 
thereof’”—provided he files his applica- 
tion in proper form, accompanies it with 
a detailed description and drawings, 
and pays the government the sum of 
$60 in fees. 


In addition, there is a lawyer to be 
paid—virtually a necessity in patent 
procedure—boosting the total cost to 
between $200 and $500. Even after a 
patent has been issued, however, the in- 
ventor has no assurance his invention 
does not infringe some prior patent or 
that it will hold good in the courts. 
Patent suits take up one-tenth of all 
Federal Court time. 


Ipeas: There is a story that an ex- 
aminer in the Patent Office half a cen- 
tury ago resigned because he feared the 
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nation’s inventors were rapidly exhaust- 
ing every idea conceivable and he 
wanted to get a job with more perma- 
nence. He undérestimated the creative- 
ness of the human mind, for patent 
applications continued to _ increase, 
reaching a peak of almost 95,000 in 
1929. 

And still there are plenty of improve. 
ments left to be developed in the future 
—such as: 

A practicable method of harnessing 
the sun’s rays to supply power. 

A really efficient automobile engine, 
to replace present motors which use 
only one-twelfth of the potential energy 
in a gallon of gasoline. 

Cold light, to supplant present elec- 
tric lamps which give off only 8 per cent 
light and 92 per cent heat. 


MINIATURES: Once a Bad Boy, 
Rook Turns Into a Model Man 


On Sept. 6, 1901, an excited crowd 
milled about the Temple of Music at 
the Pan American Exposition in Buf- 
falo. Inside, a President of the United 
States lay mortally wounded. 

A squad of marines rushed McKin- 
ley’s assassin, Leon Czolgosz, through 
the crowd and into a carriage. As they 
did so, a young man, who had been 
watching from a near-by building, 
leaped for Czolgosz’s throat. 

With the butts of their rifles the 
marines pushed off the young man. He 
fell, with a loud popping and shatter- 
ing of glass, into a bed of electric-light 
bulbs which had served to illuminate 
that part of the exposition. 

The young man was Royal Rook. In 
1926 Rook attended another exposition, 
the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial, but 
no one on that occasion offered any in- 
dignity to his person. In fact he was a 
part of the show. He was there to look 
over a collection of models he had made 
to illustrate the history of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


MINIATURES: Rook, who began as 2 
salesman, has worked up to a leading 
position among the nation’s model 
makers. Last week he completed a 
working miniature of the Newburg, 
N. Y., textile plant of S. Stroock & Co. 
It took him five months to make it, 
working alone. 

He is meticulously careful. In the 
cabin of a freighter, shown loading 
camel’s hair in China for the Stroock 
plant, he put a miniature bar. No one 
who didn’t know it was there would be 
likely to find the bar, which has bottles 
and everything. Rook just put it there 
because he “believes in treating sailors 
well.” 

The Stroock model, which cost $400 
for materials alone, illustrates all the 
steps in the production of fine camel's 
hair garments. Starting on the camel- 
infested slopes of Chinese mountains, 
the miniature leads through the mill 
processes to a stadium in the United 
States where camel-coated spectators 
are arriving for a football game. 
Stroock & Company are going to send 
the model about the country to be ex- 
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hibited in department stores handling 
their goods. 


[ncENUITIES: Rook has made models 
most of his life. With the Camouflage 
Corps during the war, he made ships 
safe from submarines. He and his 
crew would build models of ships, paint 
them up in stripes and triangles, and 
try them out in small tanks. If on sev- 
eral successive looks through a peri- 
scope Observers could tell in which di- 
rection the models were moving, the 
camouflage design was rejected. When 
Rook hit upon one that fooled the ob- 
servers a crew would be sent to paint 
up the real ship. 

Rook is long on ingenuity. When he 
was working on the Philadelphia Ses- 
quicentennial models he couldn’t figure 
out what to do for a field of tree stumps 
that had to be shown surrounding the 
frst Pennsylvania schoolhouse. One 
day he was eating some Campbell’s ox- 
tail soup and realized that the verte- 
bras, once the meat was chewed off 
them, were perfect miniature tree 
stumps. 

All of Rook’s investigations and in- 
genuities aren’t quite so creative, how- 
ever. When he was a boy he investi- 
gated the electric-light system of the 
Hotel Continental in Paris, where he 
was staying with his mother. He pulled 
a switch. The President of France hap- 
pened to be giving a state dinner in the 
ballroom lighted from that switch. The 
Rook family had to do a lot of explain- 
ing. 

Honors: Rook has made three models 
which have found their way into Wash- 
ington’s Smithsonian Institution; one 
was designed for the Borden Company 
(milk), another for the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co., makers of cotton 
fabrics, and another for the National 
Lead Co. Officials claim that no other 
maker has aS many models as that on 
exhibit in the Institution. 


The Pepperell model took Rook a 
year to make and he got $16,500 for it. 
He thinks more people in this country 
ought to realize the value of models. 
In Denmark and Sweden, he says, real- 
estate dealers wouldn’t think of taking 
you to look at a property. They always 
use models. It saves time and money. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Pay Cur: Although the Endicott 
Johnson Corp. netted $2,117,404 in 
1935, the company last week an- 
nounced a 10 per cent reduction in the 
pay of its 500 executives and salaried 
workers, starting Aug. 1. Affecting 
about $1,000,000 of the $25,000,000 total 
payroll, officials claimed that the step 
tad been made necessary by keener 
competition in the shoe industry follow- 
ing the collapse of NRA. At the same 
lime George F. Johnson, chairman of 
the board, assured the 18,500 shop em- 
ployes that their wages would not be 
cut “until we are forced to do it.” Al- 
though hinting that later the company 
might have to lower piecework rates 
and eliminate free medical service, 
Johnson said: “We're for the underdog 














This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed 
as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offerto buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such securities. The offering is made only by the prospectus, dated July 14,1 936; the prospectus does 
not constitute an offering by any Principal Underwriter in any state in which such 
Principal Underwriter is not qualified to act as a dealer or broker. 







New Issue July 14, 1936 


$35,000,000 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 
342% Debentures, due July 1, 1951 



















Price 10112% 


plus accrued interest from July 1, 1936 to date of delivery 







Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as are qualified to a tasa 
dealer or broker in this state. The names of the severé al Principal Underwriters (as defined in 
the Foden al Securities Act of 1933 as amended) in respect of the securities to which the 
prospectus relates, and the amounts which they severally have underwritten, subject 
to the conditions specified in the Under writing Agreement, are en 

in the prospectus. Among such Principal Underwriters are 










Dillon, Read & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Lazard Freres & Company 
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VACATION MONEY 


Make money easily, quickly this summer by represent- 
ing NEWS-WEEK. 
Your friends will like it- 











regular readers find it indis 
pensable. NEWS-WEEK saves them time during the hot 
summer months—gives them more time for recreation 
yet it keeps al thereus shly informed. 
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and we believe in retrenching first 


where it won’t hurt so much.” 

Uprurn: Business is good for the 
chain stores. The first 25 companies 
reporting for the first half of the year 
enjoyed sales of $1,207,000,000, highest 
since 1929 and an increase of 11.4 per 
cent over a year ago, according to a 
survey by Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, 
Inc., and Hammons & Company, Inc., 
Wall Street investment houses. 

Mail-order firms showed the largest 
increase, with shoe and apparel stores 
next. 

Some typical six months’ results: 


1936 Sales 1935 

W. T. Grant Co. $ 41,800,000 $ 40,400,000 
S. S. Kresge Co. 64,300,000 61,200,000 
S. H. Kress & Co. 37,400,000 33,300,000 
Lerner Stores 

Corp. (X) 14,800,000 12,700,000 
Montgo ney Ward 

& Co. (X 133,700,000 113,000,000 

Inc. 9,300,000 8,200,000 
J. J. Newberry Co. 20,000,000 18,300,000 
J.C. Penney Co. 105,800,000 93,000,000 
Walgreen Co, 30,100,000 28,300,000 
F. W. Woolworth 

Co. 124,800,000 120,400,000 
(X)—Five months 

. . . 


INTEREST: Believing that favorable 
treatment of borrowers is in the inter- 
est of continued recovery, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. last week an- 
nounced further reductions in its inter- 
est rate. Effective as of July 1, 1936, 
reductions range between 1 per cent 
and one-half of 1 per cent; biggest re- 
duction went to banks—from a 4 to 3 
per cent ratio. According to Jesse 
Jones, RFC chairman, the cuts should 
enable borrowers to liquidate their 
debts to the corporation ‘without un- 
duly cramping their operations.” Jones 
added that he expected the lending 
institutions to pass the reductions along 
to their debtors, RFC’s purpose being 
“to help the man in debt as well as the 
lending institution to which he is in- 
debted.” 

ELECTION: In Samuel Goldwyn’s Hol- 
lywood home one day last week Mary 
Pickford, Charles Chaplin, Douglas 
Fairbanks, and Murray Silverstone 
(representing Alexander Korda) gath- 
ered. Before the meeting broke up they 
elected Dr. A. H. Giannini to the presi- 
dency of the United Artists Corp. After 
his election Dr. Giannini announced 
that he will resign as chairman of the 
executive committee of the Bank of 
America, fourth largest bank in the 
country. 


Feat: Railroad tracks in tunnels need 
frequent repair because of the corrosive 
action of locomotive gases and mois- 
ture. For this reason, the Northern 
Pacific Railway decided to lay its 
Bozeman tunnel (in the Montana 
Rockies) tracks in one piece. Work- 
men laid 4,000 feet of rails end to end 
on a train of 90 gondola cars. Then 
they welded the rails together and the 
train was rolled into the tunnel. Once 
in position, the cars were uncoupled in 
the middle and pulled away from both 
ends, leaving the continuous span of 
steel—longest ever laid in one piece on 
a railroad system—to sink gradually to 
the track. 


FRANCE: Romains Adds 2 More 
Books to ‘Men of Good Wilt 


The Earth Trembles. By Jules Ro. 
mains. 583 pages. 175,000 words. In. 
dex. Knopf, New York. $3. 


Confronted for the first time by the 
monstrous bulk of the Pyramids, a 
tourist can only mutter through his 
camel-sickness: ‘‘Well, there they are.” 
And to a reader, faced with the stil] 
rising masses of ‘Men of Good Will,” 
criticism will seem equally whippersnap- 
perish. For good or ill, there they are. 
No one but M. Romains’s compatriot, 
Honore de Balzac, ever piled up such a 
literary lump. 

So far, Jules Romains has yanked in- 
to place five blocks of his structure, 
each volume containing two books. 
Cheops had to call a halt .when he 
reached the apex of his pyramid. Ro- 
mains keeps on broadening his base, 
The present blueprint calls for cover- 
age of the period in French life, 1908- 
1933, but the author doesn’t know how 
many volumes that will require. If he 
lives long enough (he’s 50 now), 1933 
may quietly give way to 1943 or ’53 as 
the upper limit. At his present pace, 
however, he’ll never get there. Ten 
books have crept only to 1911. The 
World War will probably stop progress 
dead in its tracks. 


At any rate, here are the ninth and 
tenth books (“Flood Warning” and 
“The Powers That Be’’), together com- 
prising “The Earth Trembles.” They 
confirm the promise their predecessors 
gave: that in Romains, France pos- 
sesses a novelist of magnificent range 
and comprehension. 


More clearly than in any of the pre- 
ceding instalments, the rude forces of 
social change—war and _ revolution— 
are seen intruding upon private lives. 
Edmond Maillecottin, a Parisian lathe- 
worker, has his troubles with a prosti- 
tute sister, but they’re swallowed up in 
the tension generated by the general 
strike of 1910 which forces him to 
determine where he stands in the capi- 
talist order. Monsieur Champcenais, 
fearful of his wife’s fidelity and his 
workmen’s patience, makes a deal with 
a munitions maker to furnish France 
(and Germany) with more machine 
guns. Laulerque, who has joined 4 
terrorist group to rub out certain key- 
men threatening Europe’s peace, finds 
himself the owner of a lonely hideout 
on the Spanish coast. 


Gurau, trade-unionist Republicat, 
shuttles in and out of Cabinets, trying 
to save his own political neck and keep 
the peace between France and the 
Hohenzollern. Every young Jerphanion 
drops his preoccupations with sex long 
enough to observe that “while we—all 
the young men of our age—were enter- 
ing the world by one door, security was 
going out by the other.” Only his 
dreamy companion, Jallez, and the 
worldly Abbe Mionnet remain stubbort- 
ly oblivious to the stream of outward 
events. 

Dominating this human menagerie !- 
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Gurau. Through him the reader is 
introduced to the chicaneries, the finag- 
jing, the picayune politics that infil- 
trated European diplomacy before the 
war. Since the only principle involved 
was which minister, which nation, 
which alliance, was to be top dog, peace 
was a precarious affair, balanced on 
payonets. Especially with industrial- 
ists and armament men on the side- 
lines prodding the beasts to scrap. 
When finally Gurau gets his telegram 
that the Kaiser has ordered a warship 
to Agadir, it comes less as a shock 
than as the logical imbecility to crown 
a whole series of preliminary stupidi- 
ties. Neither France nor Europe, Ro- 


' WIDE WORLD 
Jules Romains Often Yields to Caprice 


mains indicates, had the vital resources 
to fight off the encroaching war. The 
Parisian proletariat might have pro- 
vided it, but defeat in the 1910 strike 
took the heart out of them. 

M. Romains has taken all Paris and 
a slice of the countryside for his prov- 
ince. Consequently he has had to as- 
semble a cast that would give even 
Cecil B. De Mille the creeps. Some 21 
principals stalk through “The Earth 
Trembles.” That means that the fol- 
lowing are loafing around backstage: 
the Bastides, Germaine, Quinette, the 
Abbe Jeanne, Juliette, Haverkamp, the 
dog Macaire, the Marquis de Saint- 
Papoul, Sammecaud, Helene Sigeau, 
and Wazemmes. How many more may 
be hired before 1933 is problematical. 
The war, however, will offer Romains 
an excellent chance to thin the ranks. 

Though “The Earth Trembles” has a 
certain unity in time and makes suc- 
culent reading in itself, those who 
haven't padded patiently after M. Ro- 
mains should go back and start the 
long trek. Otherwise this fifth volume 
Won’t make much sense. 





Romains confesses to “a certain hor- 
ror of excessive regularity in intel- 
lectual work . .. I like to work in a 
state of grace. I like to yield to caprice, 
not to force myself to sit down at my 
desk when I do not feel like it.” But 
once he had broken ground with “Men 
of Good Will,” he resigned himself to 
a sterner regimen. Quitting Paris’s 
social obligations—he knows everybody 
in town, from Herriot, Sarraut, Dala- 
dier, and the rest, to his local bootblack 
—he retreated to Grandcour in Tou- 
raine. 

There, with no telephone, no neigh- 
bors, and only one mail a day, he scrib- 
bles and scratches from 8:30 to mid- 
night. “What is of primary importance 
to me is continuity of thought: it is 
living ten hours on end in the same 
scene or in the same character. Unlike 
some people I do not need the excite- 
ment that distraction, diversion, even 
unhappiness provide.” 

His only distraction and diversion, in 
fact, is to read newspapers in old cafes 
in Tours “while an orchestra of Vien- 
nese ladies in vaguely Tyrolese cos- 
tumes plays Strauss and Suppe.” 


NATURE: A Sympathetic Study 
Of the Great Men of Science 


Green Laurels. By Donald Culross 
Peattie. 347 pages. 90,000 words. II- 
lustrations, index, bibliography. Simon 
¢& Schuster, New York. $3.75. 

It is a little difficult, in the vacation 
season, to appreciate a book on the 
glories of nature. You suddenly remem- 
ber that the Great Mother is to blame 
for a skin seared by sunburn, drilled by 
insects, crisscrossed by brambles, and 
puffed by poison ivy. But “Green Lau- 
rels” offers something more than an 
oh-and-ah ramble outdoors. It presents 
a collection of interesting men and con- 
tains some very pretty writing. For 
most Summer readers it will enjoyably 
speed the intervals between applica- 
tions of oil, ammonia, iodine and soap- 
suds. 

Peattie, a former botanist for the 
Department of Agriculture, parades 
his favorite naturalists from Aristotle 
to Fabre, rejoicing in their triumphs, 
sorrowing at their defeats. He shows 
them as they were in life, mean-spirited 
or noble, on the laborious march toward 
human knowledge. 

Old bitter feuds revive in these pages. 
The elegant Buffon, zoographer to King 
Louis XV, obscures with venomed 
words the fame of Reaumur, great 
French entomologist. Cuvier, another 
courtier-naturalist, carries on Buffon’s 
bad work by suppressing Reaumur’s 
superb treatise on ants (it wasn’t 
found for nearly two centuries) ; he also 
pursues the aged Lamarck, outstanding 
scientist of the age, with a smiling 
hatred which endures even after the 
old man’s beggared death. 

In frequent literary flights, Peattie 
displays the soaring grace which so im- 
pressed readers of “An Almanac for 
Moderns” and “Singing in the Wilder- 
ness.” The Swedish naturalist, Lin- 
naeus, setting out on his Lapland jour- 
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GOING AWAY? 


If you are proposing to face the 
summer’s heat in a change of scene 
NEWS-WEEK will be glad to follow 
and keep you thoroughly informed 
—wherever you are! 


BUT 


please give us 2 WEEKS advance 
notice to be sure of not missing an 
issue. When you write us, please let 
us have your present as well as your 
future address. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center—New York 
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ney, found himself “in one of those 
gnomish forests of northern Europe 
where ancient spruces, centuries old, 
with thick and knotted trunks like 
twisted muscles, are still dwarfed as if 
under some curse of eld. Deep lichens 
hung upon their boughs, like sorrow 
upon an ill-fated castle. Black moss, 
ankle deep, closed about his horse’s 
hoofs, and out of it peeped frail wind- 
flowers, shivering in the chill young 
day.” 

The Midwestern author also lavishes 
his imagery on the Seedhills of Paisley, 
birthplace of Alexander Wilson. ‘They 
say that the Seedhills, though a little 
inland, are swept over day and night 
by the coursing white wings of the 
gulls. There is always something super- 
natural about gulls out of sight of the 
sea; it seems to soil their maritime im- 
maculateness that they should take up 
with anything as heavy as terra firma, 
so crass as men. Or, look at it another 
way; it is eery to have the ocean send 
upon us its spies, sailing on soundless 
wings over the roof-tops and sweeping 
us with an unblinking, hunting, search- 
ing stare hardened in the liquid of those 
eyes, and when the gulls wheedle and 
scream, cruel angels seem to quarrel 
over us.” 

Other passages attain the same lofty 
level. The serene art of this 38-year- 
old writer may even cause some suffer- 
ers to admit that nature is synonymous 
with beauty and not with bites and 
burns. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 





A Horse in Arizona. By Louis Paul. 
297 pages. 89,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2. One of the fun- 
niest books off the press in months. 
And when you get through laughing at 
Corpril Ootz, Privates Spinch, Scrackle- 
ton, Rawberry, and Scaeterbun, and the 
Gumbottle Virgin, you'll realize that this 
crazy story contains a lot of Arizona 
horse sense. 

Balkan Monastery. By Stephen Gra- 
ham. 328 pages. 113,400 words. Stokes, 
New York, $2.50. All about a bunch 
of Serbian youngsters shut up in a mon- 
astery while Bulgars, Austrians, and 


Germans overrun the land. Pro-Serbs 
will stand up and sing the “Boze 
Pravde.”’ Those who like a simple story 
simply told will merely sing. 

Carry-Over. By Ruth Suckow. 709 
pages. 243,478 words. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2.50. Into this ham- 
per are repacked two novelettes— 
“Country People” and “The Bonney 
Family’—and sixteen short stories, 
rather heavy slices of Middle Western 
life. Miss Suckow has achieved a re- 
spectable reputation as an interpreter 
of the gentler rural ways. But not even 
her friends would call her writing de- 
liriously exciting. 





EDUCATION 


TUSKEGEE: Faculty Will Dish 
Out Seasoned Southern Cooking 





Fifty-five years ago this month, 
Booker T. Washington opened Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute. 
The handful of students attended classes 
in a shanty and a church. Today the 
Alabama school, which “stands for 
showing the white man all that is best 
in the Negro,” educates some 1,500 stu- 
dents—in modern buildings. A 25,000- 
acre campus was donated by Congress 
in 1889; endowment now totals more 
than $7,000,000. 

Fitting graduates to take places in 
business, Tuskegee officials gladly ac- 
cept hints from industrial leaders. Last 
week Dr. Frederick D. Patterson—the 
institute’s third president, who took 
office last October after directing its 
agricultural school for seven years— 
announced Tuskegee would adopt the 
suggestion of two Montgomery, Ala., 
hotelmen. W. T. Wilson, manager of 
the Exchange Hotel, and W. G. Moffat, 
manager of the Gay Teague Hotel, pro- 
posed that the institute turn out Negro 
chefs who would uphold the fame of 
Southern cooking. 

Fifteen students have signed up for 
the cooking course which opens Sept. 
14. Carson Gulley, former head of the 
University of Wisconsin refectory, and 
Edward W. Ramsey, in charge of 
Tuskegee’s cafeteria, will supervise 


such subjects as commercial cookery, 
chefs’, cooks’, and pantry techniques. 

Besides classwork, the student-chefs 
will get practical experience in the 
institute’s cafeteria. In addition to such 
Southern tantalizers as fried chicken, 
flaky biscuits, and corn bread, they wil] 
learn “straight, intelligent, seasoned 
cooking.” Before they can obtain 
diplomas at the end of three years, stu- 
dents will also have to pass courses in 
English, personal hygiene, chemistry, 
and business economics. 

“With the art of dining returning 
after repeal, hotels feel the need of 
trained chefs. Instead of gulping their 
food, people eat more leisurely,” Dr. 
Patterson said. The Negro, he thinks 
has “‘a native ability for seasoned cook- 
ing.” Although Tuskegee’s cooking 
school—the country’s first for Negroes 
—will admit both men and women, Dr. 
Patterson rates the males far ahead of 
the females. He thinks women excel in 
only two fields: salads and pastries, 
Tuskegee’s school will ask them to 
specialize on those. 


e 
SETON HALL: At 33 Dr. Kelley 


Becomes a College President 


Last week Seton Hall College laid 
claim to having the country’s youngest 
college president. To succeed the 
former head of the 80-year-old Roman 
Catholic school for men-—the Most Rev. 
Francis J. Monaghan, recently elevated 
to the Coadjutor Bishopric of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.—Bishop Thomas J. Walsh 
of Newark appointed the Rev. Dr. 
James F. Kelley. 

The 33-year-old priest, who cele- 
brated the eighth anniversary of his 
ordination last week, becomes the head 
of the South Orange, N. J., institution 
from which he graduated in 1924 and 
where he has directed the philosophy 
department since last August. 

Ordained in Belgium after studying 
at the American College of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, Dr. Kelley pursued 
further studies at Lille, Munich, the 
Sorbonne, Fribourg, Milan, and the 
Angelicum at Rome. In addition to his 
work in philosophy and psychology he 
is also an authority on Gregorian musie. 


Because Southern Hotelmen Complain of a Scarcity of Good Chefs, Tuskegee Institute Will Train Some 
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The children who will not come home from school 


HERE is one good thing about 
the next war, if it comes— 


ybody will be in it. And “in it” 


not mean such tenuous parttici- 


on as women knitting wristlets 


men buying non-taxable bonds 
il it hurts.” It means going 


‘ry, wasting away from disease, 


ring unbelievably, dying hor- 
Planes, and ships, and sub- 
nes, and artillery that can laugh 
stance will see to that. 


Whole cities of non-combatants 


will 


be wiped out. Children will 


leave for school and never return. 
People will die in the streets, in their 
offices, and their homes. 


epidemics will strike where troops 
congregate. But epidemics also will 
ravage cities demoralized by bombs 
containing not only explosives and 
gas, but germs. 

All this will bring home to the 
stay-at-homes the true monstrosity 
and futility of war, and that will be 
a good thing. For that alone, prob- 
ably, will make the great mass of 
people do what so far they have 
failed to do—rise in all their might 
and refuse to allow another war! 

There’s only one drawback to this 
lesson: that is, that most qualified 
experts agree that civilization cannot 
survive another war. The next “war 


ization also. The time for us all to 
rise in our might is now! 


» What to do about it 


Today with talk of a coming war 
heard everywhere, Americans must 
stand firm in their determination 
that the folly of 1914-1918 shall not 
occur again. World Peaceways, a 
non-profit organization for public 
enlightenment on international af- 
fairs, feels that intelligent efforts 
can and must be made toward a se- 
cure peace. To this end you can do 
your share to build up a strong pub- 
lic opinion against war. Write today 


to World Peaceways, 103 Park Ave- 











